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Art. 1. n Inquiry into the Origin of the Laws and Political Insti- 
tutions of Modern Europe, particularly of those of England. By 


George Spence, Esq., of Limeoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 600. 15s. London. 
Murray. 1826. 


Amonec the numerous researches into the original structure and 
early condition of the European states, which have so usefully 
engaged the learning, and honourably distinguished the historical 
literature, of our times, we have seldom been gratified with any 
treatise more important and valuable than that which Mr. Spence 
has here offered to our notice. To this Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Laws and Political Institutions of Modern Europe, he has 
brought not only a rich store of professional learning, but an en- 
larged and philosophical spirit of deduction, which the mere stud 
of legal antiquities is rarely found to elicit. His opinions, indeed, 
do not wholly coincide with those in general received on his subject; 
Nor, according to our own view of it at least, are his conclusions in 
some respects substantially founded. But his materials are always 
perspicuously and skilfully arranged, his ty opens are plainly and 
candidly stated, and the inferences which he would deduce from 
them are advanced with equal ingenuity, modesty, and caution. 
The style, too, is admirably suited to the purpose of the work; 
simple, clear, and most carefully accurate ; it is impossible to mis- 
apprehend any part of his meaning; and in the whole perusal of 
the volume, it is unnecessary to recur twice to the same passage, 
pe ga for any farther explanation than the context at once 
atiords. ) 

The nature and extent of his inquiry, the plan and the object of 
the work, are ably stated in an opening which he has entitled, with 
whimsical tautology, a ‘ Prefatory Introduction ;’ and we cannot 
perhaps do better. than give the first passages of it entire, as the 
readiest means of exhibiting the character of the book. 


_‘ The author of the following work having been engaged some years 
since in a translation of the Code Napoleon, was induced in consequence 
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to look attentively into the civil law of the Ramans, where he found that 
a great proportion of the doctrines of the common law of England, even 
many of those which are purely artificial, were to be found in the Insti- 
tutes, the Pandects, tha Code, and the Novels. This induced him to 
study the civil and criminal code of the Romans with some minuteness, 
and to compare the political and judicial institutions of modern Europe, 
and of our own country in particular, with those of ancient Rome, in 
order to discover to what extent the former might be traced from the 
latter, their venerable and classical originals. 

‘For this purpose the author endeavoured to ascertain what was the 
nature of the government, both civil and military, which was established 
by the Romans in the provinces of their widely extended empire, of which 
Britain formed a part ; also to ascertain what political and civil rights were 
given by the laws to the inhabitants of the provinces, and what institutions 
existed, having for their object the preservation of such rights. He was 
then led to look into the history of the times, to see how the laws were 
administered,—a most important inquiry with reference to what may be 
supposed to have been the disposition of the inhabitants towards the 
government under which they were living at the time of the irruption. of 
the Germans, and the conduct of the provincials in regard to the invaders. 

‘The next subject of inquiry in which the author engaged, was the con- 
dition of the German hordes who successfully invaded the Roman pro- 
vinces, whilst inhabiting their native wilds, and the usages and laws which 
prevailed amongst them. 

‘History informs us, that for several centuries previously to the general 
irruption of the Germans, they were continually brought in contact or 
communication with the Romans, either in battle, or during temporary 
alliances. How far this circumstance might have influenced the native 
laws and institutions of the German hordes, naturally offered itself for 
investigation. 

‘The author was next led to inquire what was the spirit with which the 
German hordes, or, as they are called in the histories of the times, the 
Barbarians, were actuated whilst prosecuting their conquests ; whether 
they came with Saracenic zeal to sweep away existing institutions, oF 
merely to form settlements in happier and more fertile regions: and then 
to endeavour to ascertain whether the same favourable disposition, which 
shortly afterwards evinced itself by the implicit adoption of the religious 
creed and ceremonial of the conquered people, was extended, and in what 
degree, towards their political and civil institutions. 

‘The author then proceeded to an examination of the nature of the 
civil and political institutions which were established by the Barbarians 
in the several distinct kingdoms which were founded on the ruins of the 
Western Empire; more particularly attempting to discover which of 
these institutions might have been adopted from, or influenced by, the 
pre-existing institutions. He also endeavoured to ascertain what was 
the condition of the conquered people after the conquest, and what rights 
they were permitted to retain or to enjoy. His inquiries were afterwards 
directed to the various changes which took place in the laws and institu- 
tions which’ were so established ; in regard to continental Europe, down 
to the year 843, when the empire of Charlemagne was dismembered, and 
the modern empires of Germany and of France were founded; and, ™ 
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regard to England, down to the establishment of the Norman dynasty, 
when the present constitution of England may be considered to have 
been founded. ‘The reader of the following pages will be conducted along 
the ground which the writer has passed over in the prosecution of these 
several inquiries : he must be referred to the body of the work for the 
result.’—Prefatory Introduction, pp. y—viii. 


The nature of this result the reader, after the hints contained in 
the preceding passages, will probably have little difficulty in anti- 
cipating. Mr. Spence’s researches have evidently left upon his 
mind a strong impression that the settlement of the Barbarians in 
their conquests, and the establishment of the European kingdoms 
according to their modern divisions, were not followed by an entirely 
new order of things in political institutions and jurisprudence; and 
that the various rude nations, who dismembered and overturned 
the Western Empire, did not plant, in the Roman provinces, their 
own systems, de novo as it were, of government and law ; but that 
they were content to receive all the elements of civilization from 
the vanquished, and readily adopted the political and civil institu- 
tions, as well as the religious faith, of the empire which they had 
subjugated. In short, he believes that the feudal system generally, 
the customary law of France, the common law of this country, 
and other characteristics of the European states of the middle ages, 
had not their early and decided origin in the manners and feelings 
which had belonged to the primitive German tribes in their native 
forests ; but that they may be deduced and traced, in direct con- 
sequence and gradual transition, from the provincial regulations 
and the judicial codes of the Roman empire, which the Barbarians 
had embraced with little modification or change. 

To the justice of these conclusions we are far from being pre- 
pared to accede; nor has a very attentive perusal of Mr. Spence’s 
volume given us any reason to change our previous opinion. We 
may observe, however, that our dissent from his reasoning is not 
accompanied with any objection to his learned analysis of the 
Roman and Barbarian codes and institutions; nor have we de- 
tected any errors of moment in the authoritative part of his labours. 
At the same time we freely confess that we have not deemed it 
necessary to examine, point by point, and item by item, a work 
embracing such multifarious details, necessarily referring to such 
various authorities and records, and containing the fruits of long 
and laborious study on subjects of singular exactitude and nicety. 
To take such a compilation to pieces, to compare every statement 
with its authority, and to investigate every link in so lengthened 
and intricate a piece of chainwork, would necessarily be to repeat 


the whole of Mr. Spence’s own task. And when this sho be 


accomplished, the result of the examination could only be ade- 

quately reported in an elaborate essay, totally incompatible with 

the limits and design of this journal. Our business is only to direct 

the student to the work by a statement of its contents, to offer our 
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general conviction, without farther pledges of its accuracy in de- 
tails, and to record our doubts of the conclusions which the author 
would found upon them. 

Whatever may become of these conclusions, they can little affect 
the value of the work: the learned industry, and the candid spirit, 
with which Mr. ies has compiled it, are its best and secure 


titles to praise. He commences his inquiry with essays ‘on the 
state of the Roman provinces under the sn emperors,’ and 
‘on the administration of justice in the provinces.’ In these he 
treats successively of the colonial policy of the Romans; of the 
condition of the inhabitants of the cities, towns, and country in 
the provinces ; of the patrimonial domains of the emperors; of 
the public domain and its possessors ; of the manumission of slaves, 
and what he calls (at least rather prematurely) the relation of lord 
and vassal ; of the assemblies of the provincials; and of the civil 
and military government and revenues of the provinces. He then 
proceeds to give an account of the sources from which the laws 
contained in the civil and criminal codes of the Romans were de- 
rived; and concludes with a short abstract of these, and a sketch 


.of the forms under which they were judicially administered. 


These essays constitute the first book of his volume; and we do 


not hesitate to say, that it contains by far the most luminous, clear, 


and abstract exposition of the Roman law and system of coloniza- 
tion for the conquered provinces, which is to be found in our lan- 

ge. Inthe elucidation of the Roman law, our historians have 
hitherto been much behind some foreign and especially the German 
writers; and Mr. Spence modestly regrets that he has had no 
opportunity of examining the works of Niebuhr and others. But 
he has evidently little to learn from them ; for he has consulted all 
the best original authorities with a zeal and patience which might 
do no discredit to German industry itself. His concluding remarks 
on the jurisprudence of imperial Ramee, are —s of attention, 


and may, we fear, claim some application to legal proceedings 
nearer Our Own times. - 


‘This closes the account which I have thought it requisite to give of 
the Roman laws and institutions; in which I have endeavoured to pre- 
sent to the reader a general view of those leading principles which would 
take the deepest root in society. The laws, in their detail, were clouded 
by the dark and frequently inconsistent constitutions of the emperors, 
and by subtleties and distinctions which, though founded on the nature 
of things, had been multiplied and refined upon by the ingenuity of a long 
suecession of lawyers, until their original could scarcely be traced to any 
rational plinciple. Such, indeed, was the extent of this evil, that the 
rules which were applicable to the questions arising in the common trans- 
actions of life were involved in the most perplexing obscurity ; and con- 
sidering that on every question of intricacy it was necessary to search 
the written laws, and where they were silent to resort to the unwritten 
law, and to extract the result of the various and frequently discordant 
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opinions that were to be found on the subject, the decision of the judge 
in such a case could only be matter of conjecture. The administration 
of the laws, too, besides being impeded by a superabundance of forms, 
was encumbered to a serious extent with the clumsy machinery of legal 

ctions, which tended, as must be the case in whatever system of juris- 
prudence they may be admitted, to bring discredit on the law and its 
professors; for however well understood by lawyers themselves, such 
contrivances cannot fail to carry with them, in the eyes of the public, 
the appearance of absurdity, and it is to be feared sometimes of imposture.’ 
—pp. 208, 209. 


Mr. Spence’s second book is devoted to a sketch of ‘the laws 
and institutions of the Franks, Goths, and other German nations, 
which [afterwards] established themselves on the ruins of the 
Western Empire.’ Here he treats of the native laws and institu- 
tions of the German tribes, and of the attempts made to introduce 
the Roman code and customs among them before their invasions 
of the empire. This book is very brief, and offers little that. is 
remarkable, or that was not before to be found in our familiar 
works. . 

The third and concluding book, which is the’ most highly ela- 
borated part of the volume, takes a general and minute view of 
‘ the settlement of the German nations in the Roman provinces, 


and of the laws and institutions established by them after their 


settlement.’ It examines the nature and spirit of the barbarian 
conquests, the codes of laws which were compiled and promulgated 
by the Barbarians ; the prerogatives, courts, and revenues of their 
kings; the state and privileges of the clergy, nobility, and freemen 
in general; the condition of slaves and freedmen ; the relation of 
‘patron and client’ or lord and vassal, of husband and wife, parent 
and child, guardian and ward; and, in short, the whole structure 
of the jurisprudence and political institutions which was erected in 
the new states. The third book and the volume close with a ge- 
neral summary or review of the barbarian institutions in comparison 
with those of Rome, in which Mr. Spence adopts the followin 
conclusion. 


‘In taking a retrospective glance at the laws and institutions which 
have been the subject of the preceding chapters of this book, it is im- 
possible not to observe the marked similarity which existed between those 
of each of the states of Europe. Knowing as we do that the institutions 
which prevailed amongst the Barbarians in their native countries, were 
ill calculated for the artificial relations which are introduced into society, 
even in the first stages of civiljzation, and that there existed in the 
countries in which the Barbarians finally settled, institutions and laws 
well calculated for a state of society advancing in civilization, as were 
the Barbarians when their codes were compiled, we are naturally led to 
suppose that the Barbarians would be induced to adopt, in a great degree, 
the laws and institutions of the conquered countries. A comparison of 
the laws and institutions of the Barbarians with those which had pre- 
vailed before the conquest, confirms this supposition.’—p. 533. 
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We shall copy only one more passage as an example of Mr. 
Spence’s ra style and mode of tracing the lines of his subject. 

e select the following notice ‘of the origin of equitable juris- 
diction in England.’ 


‘The code of equity which is now administered in the Courts of Chan- 
cery and Exchequer, had its origin from circumstances very similar to 
those which gave rise to the preetorian code of the Romans. Aftera 
succession of decisions in the courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
and the acts of the legislature had formed a system of positive law, it 
was found expedient that there should be some tribunal, in which its 
severities might be mitigated, and its defects supplied. The latter 
Emperors, claimed the sole right of administering relief against the 
rigours of the established laws, and supplying their defects. Under 
Edgar, this prerogative was conferred, by general assent, upon the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. It was not likely that it should be renounced by the 
Norman sovefeigns. Under the early Norman monarchs, this prerogative 
appears to have been delegated to the king’s select council, and to have 
been resorted to only on extraordinary occasions. In the reign of Richard 
IL, it was committed to the Lord Chancellor to control the administration 
of the law, by the application of equitable principles, and to administer 
relief where the law was defective: and the process of subpoena, which 
was invented in the latter part of the reign of Edward III., was brought 
into use, to enable him to exercise such jurisdiction. From this time, as 
before observed, the Chancery became a distinct court. 

‘The enforciug the performance of trusts, which the ecclesiastical 
courts had been prohibited from interfering with, soon became the most 
important branch of the business of this court after its regular es- 
tablishment. During the civil commotions which commenced in the 
reign of Richard II., many persons, who from inclination or neces- 
sity took part with one party or the other, with a view to avoid for- 
feitures of their estates, conveyed them to indifferent persons, for the 
use of themselves or their relations, a contrivance similar to that which 
we learn from the stat. 15 Rich. II. c. 5. was then frequently resorted to 
by the clergy, to avoid the statutes of mortmain. Many of the persons 
to whom such conveyances were made, aware that at law there was no 
remedy against them for any breach of the trust imposed, sold the estates, 
and treated them as their own. Constant applications appear to have 
been made to the king and the council to afford a remedy against such 
manifest frauds ; and the mode adopted was to grant a writ of subpeena, 
to compel the person complained of to appear before the Chancellor in 
his newly erected Court, and abide the order of that court on the subject. 


In the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. Henry V. and Henry VI., the | 


Chancellors, by a series of decisions on the cases so brought before them, 
formed a regular code on the subject of uses and trusts. 

‘ From the reign of Edward III. downwards, continual complaints were 
made by the Commons against the jurisdiction thus assumed by the 
council and by the Chancery, independent of the courts of common law. 
In the 17th year of Richard II., the remonstrances of the Commons were 
confined to preventing persons being brought into the Chancery on false 
suggestions ; so that matters cognizable by the common law might not 
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be drawn into that cburt. In the Ist of Henry VI., the Commons re- 
quired that no subpeena should issue to call any one into Chancery without 
a bill being first filed, stating the grounds of complaint, and a certificate 
signed by two justices of one bench or the other, purporting that the 
matters complained of were not remediable by the courts of common law. 
By the statute of the 15th Henry VI. e. 4, all persons suing out sub- 
penas in the Chancery were required to give security, to answer all 
damages and expenses, in case the matter contained in their bills were 


not made good; the Chancery being still looked upon with great jealousy.. 


This statute, however, and that of 31 Hen. VI. c. 2. established the sup» 
pletory jurisdiction of the Chancellor, which indeed had received an 
indirect sanction by the stat. 17 Rich. II. c. 6. Succeeding Chancellors, 
particularly from the time of Sir Thomas More, in the list of whom 
appear the names of Lord Bacon, Lord Somers, aud Lord Hardwicke, 
keeping in view the principle so often inforced by the Commons, by @ 
series of legislatorial decisions, established a system of jurisprudence 
very similar to, but considerably more extensive than, that which was 
exercised by the Roman proconsul, sitting in his extraordinary jurisdiction. 
“It may be said,” says Mr. Barrington, alluding to his own times, “ that 
we owe the present beneficial and rational system of equity to the peculiar 
national felicity of the greatest lawyer and statesman of this or perhaps 
any other country having presided in this court near twenty years, without 
a single decree having been reversed, either in the whole or any part of 
it: an infallibility which in no other instance was ever the lot of hu- 
manity.” ‘To what extent this system has been improved and perfected 
under the auspices of the noble person who has now presided in this 
court upwards of twenty-four years, neither is it yet perhaps the time, 
nor is the author the person, to pass a judgment.’—pp. 561—565. 


Having disclaimed the design to subject the innumerable details 
of Mr. Spence’s volume upon the present occasion to a full and 
minute investigation, we shall not do so much injustice to the work 
as to rest a serious and final judgment, upon the inconsistences 
which have been exposed to us in our cursory examination of 
his opinions. But.we may just refer to his treatment of one im- 
portant division of the question, for the sake of showing the manner 
in which the bent of his judgment is generally developed. We 
shall select for this purpose the feudal system ; because, viewed as 
an institution of the new and rude monarchies of Europe, it has 
generally been held to form the most striking distinction, between 
the policy of the Barbarians and that, not only of the Romans 
and Grecians, but of all the other societies of antiquity. And 
therefore it is to contravene this doctrine, and to prove that the 
feudal system may be traced from the Roman policy of colonization, 
that Mr. Spence has put forth his most strenuous powers of induc- 
tion. He is, as we premised, in no degree deserving of the impu- 
tation of any intentional departure from the fair train of reasoning: 

e is incapable, we are sure, of arguing for the sake of victory, or 
owingly wresting a single fact to an unfounded conclusion. But 
he had embraced a particular creed on his great question ; and it 
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was not in human nature to resist the impulse to place the doctrine 
which he would advocate in the most plausible and attractive light, 
Accordingly, feeling that the peculiarity of the feudal system and 
its disagreement with the prominent form of the Roman institutions, 
composed the weakest side of his cause, he has here presupposed 
that which was to be proved, confounded coincidences with. cause 
and effect, caught at the most distant points of resemblance, re- 
jected no possible or plausible inference that occurred to him, and, 
in short, adopted every material and weapon wherewith per fas 
et ~My he might fight out the challenge of 1 his championship. 

This resolution is very easily seen in the totally unwarranted title 
of one of his chapters on the Roman law (p. 54): on ‘ the relation 
of lord and vassal. Who would here imagine that he: designed 
to speak of the old Roman connection of patron and client, and 
thence to trace up the feudal system to the consular era of the 
republic? But this distinction of lord and vassal, either in the 
feudal terms, or the true feudal signification, was totafly unknown 
among the Romans, even in the latest days of the Western Empire. 
And, if in nothing else, the Roman and the feudal bonds of 
mutual obligation between the superior and inferior differed wholl 
in the absence of all that dignity in the former, which distinguished 
the latter compact. The feudal tenant held of his lord upon one 
main and principal condition :—martial service. He, being free, 
voluntarily contracted the obligation in exchange for his fief, and 
not for the rights of his person. ‘The Roman patron emancipated 
his slave, made him a freedman by his will only, and in retum 
exacted obligations, various, arbitrary in kind, and often sevile,— 
but never military. Nay, so uncertain were these conditions gene- 
rally, that (Cod. Just. VI. 3, 12) unless it was expressly stipulated 
that they should be rendered to the patron’s heir, they ceased with 
his death. Se also these obligations might, or might not, have 
force upon the children of the client ; but if they had (that ‘is, if 
they were not servile), they were binding upon all the:sons of the 
freedman, simply because they were his sons, and not because of 
any inheritance. The obligations of a feudal tenant, on the con- 
trary, were due to his lord and his lord’s successors for ever’; and 
they descended only, but descended immutably, upon the heir who 
succeeded to the fief which produced them. 

Upon one point, however, it is curious how much Mr. Spenee 
has neglected to use the readiest and most plausible argument 
which he could have found for his object. We mean the practice 
of commendation, as it was called, which prevailed in conjunction 
with the feudal system. This was a custom, originally resorted to 
by the free cultivators under the emperors, of committing them- 
selves for protection to some man of rank, (see Cod. Theod. XI. 
tit. 24) and so far Mr. Spence has recorded it. But he has failed 
to observe that precisely the same custom continued in the bar 
barian kingdoms, analogous to the feudal relation, yet distinguished 
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from it, as the connection was wholly personal. This was often 
entered into by the weaker party as an obligation to pay a certain 
u 


sum for the protection of alodial property ; and was (Du Cange— 
Salvamentum) a common resource of. the monasteries. This prac- 
tice then, if any, of commendation was the common link between 
the clientage of the Romans and the feudal system of the Bar- 
barians. We wonder that Mr. Spence should in great part have 
overlooked its contemporary existence with the latter system; for. 
though even this does not identify the two institutions, it wears a 
more plausible appearance of doing so than many circumstances 
on which he has insisted. ; . 

But the arguments on which he appears principally to rely for 
the maintenance of this part of his position, are the well known 
facts that the Roman soldiery in the frontier provinces received. 
lands upon condition of. holding themselves in constant readiness 
for the public defence, and that when they did not enjoy such pos- 
sessions, they were entitled to quarters upon the provincials, with 
the use, for the time, of one third of the house.with its furniture,: 
whenever they were thus billetted. It will scarcely be believed 
that, upon this defined and restricted right of quarters, in which 
the soldier was expressly forbidden to include and demand either 
provisions or fuel, Mr. Spence rests the following deduction. ‘The 
provincials were bound, whilst under the Roman dominion, to 
afford hospitalily to the Roman armies when sent ‘amongst them, 


according to fixed and determinate rules.. The Goths and Bur- 


gundians, who performed the same office of protection from forei 
aggression which the provincials had formerly experienced from the 
Roman legions, claimed a similar recompense: but: instead of 
mere temporary quarters, they claimed, by right of hospitality, a 
proportion of the lands and slaves of the provincials to be assigned to 
them in ownership.’ (p.242). A most gentle demand of hospitality ! 
But one would imagine that the difference between a temporary 
aud barren occupation, and a perpetual ownership, should con- 
stitute a sufficient distinction in any case. bite ate? 
Mr. Spence has principally misled: himself, as others -have 
done before him, by the recollection of the military service to 
which Roman soldiers receiving lands were pledged. This is his 
main proof of the resemblance of the Roman:and feudal tenures; 
and it may be encountered by an old and most conclusive refuta- 
tion :—that the Roman military colonists were bound to the state, 
and not to an individual lord. No two things can be more opposite 
than the simple and: citizen-like condition by which these soldiers 


‘were to hold their lands, and the long: gradation and mutual duties 


of the feudal system, descending from the sovereign to the’ great 
eudatories, from these to their own followers, and again often from 
the latter to the lowest vassal to whom ‘a single acre might~ be 
Carved out by the last process of sub-infeudation. In fact, - it: was 
us graduated tenure of land in exchange for military service, 
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which characterized the feudal system so peculiarly, that, ag jg 
appears to us, no other origin can possibly with reason be assig 

to it, than the condition in which the barbarian conquerors found 
themselves in their new states. It is easy to find partial resem. 
blances to it not only in the — of Roman military colonization 


and clientage, but in the family ties of the Highland clans, ang 
the military obligations of Asiatic land owners, to their chieftains; 
but however such apparent analogies from the practice of various 
countries may deceive for a time, we are convinced, with a great 
authority, that they will all vanish when they come to be closely 
examined. 

This slight exposition of Mr. Spence’s opinions on the feudal 
institutions will probably be sufficient to enable the reader to jndge 
of his systematic determination to see a Roman origin in all t 
laws and customs of the barbarian nations. This disposition ap- 
pears to us to have occasioned the only errors and defects in his 
book ; and it certainly has led him into some wrong impressions 
and inconsistencies. Thus (p. 216) he broadly declares that the 
institutions of the Germans, as handed down to us by Tacitus, 
exhibit little that is peculiar, and differ in but a trifling degree 
from those of all rude nations.’ This opinion he may have deemed 
sufficient to guide us to the conclusion that there was no particular 
reason why ee should not readily receive the impression of their 
future character from the more civilized people whom they sub 
dued. But when Mr. Spence made this sweeping assertion, did 
he remember the high consideration enjoyed by woman among 
those nations ?—a condition totally distinct from the charactenstic 
of all other savage nations in this respect. Here the Germans 
differed totally and clearly in feeling and action from the people 
among whom they came; and the result is most remarkable mits 
connection with our author’s subject, though he has totally neglected 
it. If the Barbarians (as in deference to the classical nomenclature 
we are content to call them) had adopted the Roman, manners and 
customs, and among them naturally the Roman estimate of the 
_ of woman in society, what contradictory process could ever 

ave raised her into the idol of chivalry, or given birth to the chr 
valric spirit itself? 

Sometimes our author’s rigid regard for truth and accuracy; 
leads him into confessions very inconvenient for his theory: # 
when he remarks (p. 311) that ‘all the nations, excepting the 
Goths, allowed the Romans, if such was their wish, to live under 
the Roman law.’ We know that they did so; and moreover ™ 
this permission, in France especially, perpetuated for many centune 
the distinction between the Gaul or anm and the Frank. But 


how does an opposition of the Roman and barbarian codes 
decided as to preserve this long separation of the two races, accor 
with Mr. Spence’s doctrine, that the Barbarians adopted the 
Roman jurisprudence and political institutions ? 
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To several such instances of contradiction as this we might 
point; and we might also direct attention to a few slight sng 
rehensions of other kinds which we have noticed. Such are the 
quthor’s repetition (p. 280) of the error of Robertson and some 
previous writers, that feudal benefices were originally revocable at 
will; and his assertion (p. 541), after Blackstone and Gibbon, that 
the revival of the civil law as a study originated with the discovery 
of a complete eopy of the Pandects at Amalfi: whereas it is certain 
that Imerius, a German by birth, but bred at Constantinople, read 
lectures on the Pandects at Bologna several years earlier. These 
little inaccuracies, however, are but as a feather in the scale against 
the general preponderance and real value of Mr. mpennsin learning 
and industry: nor, to say the truth, are we disposed to attach any 
very injurious effects even to the fanciful tendency of opinion on 
which we have commented. It does not in any degree interfere 
with the highest merit to which such a work as this of Mr. Spence’s 
may aspire, and which his volume certainly possesses:—that of 
offering admirable digests, both of the Roman, and of the various 
barbarian, codes and institutions, civil and political. 





Art. II. The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright. Edited 


by his Niece, F. D. Cartwright. 2 Vols.8vo. 17.88. London. Col- 
burn. 1826. 


Tuts is upon the whole an entertaining and rather a curious piece 
of biography. Not that the interest of the work is by any means 
of that kind which it was probably designed to convey: for in the 
opinion of all dispassionate men, the political career and the utopian 
views of Major Cartwright will be very far from possessing the dig- 
nity and importance ascribed to them, either by the extravagant 
zeal of his associates, or the natural partiality of hisfamily. As the 
indefatigable champion of “ radical reform,” his name will be re- 
membered only in conection with all the wild and impracticable 
schemes which have agitated the country during the last half .cen- 
tury; and, regardin i as a public character, even the unques- 
tionable integrity of his motives will scarcely be held to compensate 
or his total want of sound judgment. That he was unwearied in 
$ pursuits during a long life, is an evidence of his consistency 
though not of his wisdom: no argument could shake him, no 
appalling lessons of experience undeceive him; and whether his 
obstinacy was strengthened by failure or his long devotion to a 
darling and exclusive project had disordered his imagination, his 
conduct equally bore all the marks of an inveterate mental delusion, 
at his intentions were. honest, we have not the shadow of a 
oubt; but in the same proportion that he was himself sincere, his 
lind prejudices rendered him a ready dupe and the facile instru- 
ment of more able and designing men. . 
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That Major Cartwright’s political creed was comprised: itt th, 
doctrine of annual parliaments and universal suffrage, not many &f 
our readers can need to be reminded ; and still fewer will require 
proof of the utter and palpable unfitness of such a system for th 

resent composition of our civil society. But the radical reformer 
have sometimes confidently appealed to the Saxon origin of th 
British constitution, and sometimes to the natural rights of map 
to warrant their speculations. The first plea is now almost abap. 


doned, and that it should ever have been advanced proved only the | 


most ridiculous ignorance of our constitutional history. No one 
whose opinion is of the least weight now imagines that a represen. 
tative system existed at all among our Saxon ancestors, and asq 
living writer, distinguished equally for his elegant learning and his 
sincere love of liberty, has pithily remarked, “scarce a demagogue 


is longer heard to chatter about the wittenagemot.” Still less is it | 


possible to maintain that the freedom nobly asserted by our fore. 
fathers at later periods, and triumphantly won: by their exertions 
from the haughty Plantagenet princes, was compounded of such ele- 
ments as the partisans of “radical reform” would require. 


—— 











Their second plea combined a far more vigorous and plausible | 


argument: the natural rights of man are inherent and indetermin- 
able, neither to be limited by the evidence of antiquarian usage, 
nor rendered obsolete by the usurpations and despotism of centuries. 
But in what do these rights consist? In all that, and in no more 


than, is expedient for the good of society. ‘That universal suffrage — 


and annual parliaments are expedient for the British empire isa 


‘proposition so absurd and monstrous, that we are thoroughly and 


calmly convinced no man of education, of experience, and of re 
flection, who is in his right senses, can possibly entertain it with 
sincerity. That a temperate reform in parliament is heartily to be 
desired, we shall always hold; and we should hail with eager satis 
faction the secure enactment of any really effectual measures for 
improving the purity of election, and the equality of representation, 
for destroying the overbearing influence of great families, and for 
shortening the excessive duration of parliaments. ais 
But radical reform means none of these things : it is based neither 
upon the true principles of the constitution, nor the true happines 
of the people; it has invariably been brought forward to heat and 
inflame the populace at every recurrence of public distress, and # 


‘every season of danger domestic or foreign ; and its ‘cere have 
‘evidently upon all occasions sought to aggravate t 


the public mind as the readiest means of promoting their object 
The sure quality of its fruits is to be foretold from the nature oft 

soil in which the seeds have thus been found to flourish. The pa 
ciples of radical reform are those of the wildest democracy ;. and 
their results, if ever put into practice, would serve only to familiar 


‘Ize us with the blessings of mob government, and the sweets of 
popular revolution. 
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Considering these volumes, then, merely as political biography, 
there would be little pleasing attraction in the life of a man whose 
impotent efforts were directed to shake the constitution, and even 
to subvert the foundations of the state; in the vain and presump- 
tuous confidence of his own skill to renovate and to improve. The 
political curiosity of the book is not however.in relation to Major 
Cartwright himself. The reader will care little for the mere pro- 
gress of the enthusiast’s political career; but he will find the vo- 
jumes filled with a good deal of matter that is really interesting in 
its connection with other public characters of far more celebrity 
and consequence. ‘Thus we have a regular view of the share taken 
at different periods by Lords Shelburne and Rockingham, the Dukes 
of Portland and Richmond, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox—by all the 
successive leaders, in short, of the ministry and opposition between 
the close of the American and the climax of the French revolu- 
tions—in advocating the cause of Parliamentary reform. Thus, 
also, there is introduced and interwoven in the narrative a mass of 
correspondence, some part of which at least is amusing and remark- 
able. We have letters from Fox and Burke, the Duke of Portland 
and Lord Shelburne, the late eccentric Earl Stanhope, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Sir Philip Francis, Horne Tooke, Granville Sharp, Dr. 
Parr, Mr. Jefferson, formerly president of the United States, and 
John Quincy Adams, who now holds that dignity. 

But to our minds the interest of these volumes lies not nearly so 
much either in their political matter, nor even in their literary 
curiosities, as in a much more simple attraction—their character as 
a piece of private biography and striking delineation of individual 
peculiarities. In these respects the work forms what a painter 
would call an admirable study of human nature. It is the pro- 
duction of Major Cartwright’s niece and adopted daughter, who 
lived under his roof from early infancy, who knew the man tho- 
roughly, and appears to have borne to him all the affection of a 
child. She has had access to all his papers, she possesses a full 
family acquaintance with the whole current of his life, and he 
seems to have designed her himself for the office which she has 
undertaken. 

It has certainly been performed under feelings of respect to his 
memory which do her honour, and with apparently a rigid atten- 
tion to truth. Thus, she has naturally imbibed all the political 
prejudices of her hero, and she is at no trouble to withhold or 
temper them. She has written under the same delusion in which 

e lived, and she views his whole life as a glorious and well-directed 
Sacrifice to patriotism. She implicitly believes in the uprightness 
of his intentions, and cannot endure a doubt of their wisdom. 
But beyond this her book is a plain, simple, and modest composi- 
Hon; without pretension and without violence ; composed in love 
and sincerity ; seeing nothing to be ashamed of—nothing that she 
may desire to conceal ; and consequently giving us a full, fair, and 
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minute picture of the man, with no more than the colouring which 
his virtues wore in hereyes. There is accordingly an integrity of 
urpose in the book which is not to be mistaken, and not ofte, 
found in biography; and it discloses, without reserve, every fag 
which is characteristic of its subject. We shall proceed to take 
off from its pages such an outline sketch of the life and eccentr. 
cities of the reformer as our limits will suffer. | 
_ John Cartwright was born at Marnham, in Nottinghamshire, jy 
the year 1740, and was descended from one of the oldest families 
in that county. He was a younger son of a gentleman of some 
fortune, who had served as high sheriff, and who, it is curious tp | 
observe, was distinguished in the public affairs of his county fo 
the same busy and speculative spirit which was afterwards dow 
loped in the subject of the memoir before us. The major ‘ jocu- 
larly declared of his father, that he had a genius for encountering | 
difficulties ;’ and he himself had certainly inherited the same piv- 
pensity, together with two of his brothers, in no common degree, 
One of them, after serving in Germany as aide-de-camp to the 
Marquis of Granby in the seven years’ war, went out to Labrador 
on an agricultural scheme, and passed many years in unfortunate | 
speculations in that sterile region. Another, Dr. Edmund Cart 
wright, the inventor of the power-loom, was an ingenious and in- 
defatigable projector in mechanics; and John himself was fated — 
to consume his whole life in equally restless and more unprofitable 
schemes of imaginary improvement. In short, the ‘ genius for 
encountering difficulties’ would appear to have been quite a family 
characteristic in the whole race of the Cartwrights. 

From whatever cause, the early education of the future cham- 
pion of reform was extremely defective. He learned nothing 
from his tutors, and all that he afterwards acquired was the frut 
of his own unassisted exertions. He was completely a self-taught 
man; but the amount of his literary knowledge seems to have 
been never worth mention. His niece has pleased herself, rather 
fancifully, in tracing the subsequent bias of his mind to some 
early impressions which he might have received from passing his 
school vacations under the roof of Lord Tyrconnel—Savages 
Tyrconnel—his maternal uncle. ‘ That nobleman was a Wiig 
of the old school, and his god-son used to relate many amusing ane 
dotes of his political zeal: among others, that when divine pene : 
was performing in the chapel at Belton, the old lord was ee 
to be greatly agitated during the reading of the prayer for F 
parliament, stirring the fire violently, and muttering = rm 
to himself, ‘‘ Nothing but a miracle can mend them.” ’ he 
decided bias of young Cartwright, however, was shown 1 ui 
Opposite direction. It was intended to train him to agricul sil 
pursuits, that he might assist in the management of the fam 
estate: but he was bent on more adventurous occupation. At 
age of sixteen or seventeen years he ran away from home in 4 
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of boyish enthusiasm, with the intention of joining the Prussian 
army under the great Frederick as a volunteer ; but was persuaded 
to return, on learning from the steward, who had overtaken him, 
the distress and alarm into which this rash step had plunged his 
family. His wish to embrace an active life was then complied 
with, and he soon after entered the naval service of his own 
country. 

For this profession, which he eagerly embraced, he soon con- 
ceived a strong and lasting attachment, and he followed it for 
many years with zeal and steadiness. In several occurrences he is 
recorded to have displayed the qualities of resolution and courage, 
which indeed sufficiently marked his whole life. In 1759 he was 
present in a line-of-battle ship at Sir Edward Hawke’s victory 
in Quiberon Bay, where thirteen of twenty-six men whom he 
commanded were killed by his side, and he escaped with a slight 
splinter wound. Upon another occasion he fearlessly leaped from 
the quarter-deck of a seventy-four-gun ship, to save the life of a 
brother officer. He afterwards, as lieutenant, commanded a small 
vessel of war, and was subsequently employed for a considerable 
time in Newfoundland; until in 1770 he was compelled to return 
to his family for the benefit of his health, which had been im- 
paired during his services. From this period he never resumed the 
duties of his profession, 

It was apparently during this first season of leisure that his 
attention was directed to political reform, and his mind soon be- 
came heated and engrossed in these and similar projects for the 
public weal, at the expense of his own. His first essays were 
“On the Rights and Tnterests of Fishing Companies,” and a 
“ Plan for the perpetual supply of British Oak for the Navy ;” 
and he employed himself at intervals, for nearly ten years, with 
characteristic perseverance, and at much cost and trouble, in 
dancing attendance upon Ministers to effect the adoption of this 
favourite project. Meanwhile he accepted the majority of the 
Nottinghamshire militia, and displayed his usual zeal in the organ- 
ation and training of the regiment, while his superior field-officers 
were content to leave to him the command and the trouble. It was 
from this military appointment that he became ever after known 
as Major Cartwright, even when his political opinions had lost him 

Scommission. As trifles bespeak character, it is amusing to re- 
cord the importance which he attached to the adoption of a design 
for the colours and buttons of his regiment, on which the cap of 

berty figured among the prominent insignia. 
he breaking out of the disputes with the American colonies 
now whetted his zeal for political controversy; and in 1774 he 
published his Letters on American Independence. The openin 
of the American war soon brought his principles into conflict with 
professional inclinations and interests; and it is most honour- 
able to his integrity, that he cheerfully sacrificed both the latter, 
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without. a moment’s hesitation, to what he considered as a 

of conscience. He was still enthusiastically attached to the nayaj 
service; the prosecution of which his state of health had alone | 
interrupted. Yet when Lord Howe, his old captain, and noy 
naval commander-in-chief in America, whose regard he had wy. 
offered him an appointment in his own,flag-ship, and the certaj 

of early promotion, he at once declined the proposal. A simple pas. 
sage from one of his letters at this epoch is worth extracting. _. 


‘« That in itself is a very strong temptation, but when I consider it 
as the means of removing all obstacles to the final possession of my in. | 
estimable friend, how shall I express its value? I would purchase it at | 
any price short of integrity. Passionately attached to the navy—my 
great ambition to serve with him, whom I consider the first officer in the 
world—my pride to receive promotion, unsolicited, at such hands—m 
supreme happiness to make her whom I love my own—it is indeed a 
sacrifice—great ought .indeed to be the satisfaction which honour, that 
rigid dictator, may have in store. ' 

‘ “T mean to see Lord Howe to-morrow morning; but,as my mind is 
too full to suffer me to explain myself properly and without embarrass- 
ment, I believe I must do it in writing, and prepare a letter to leave with 
him. I would not wish that there should be a possibility of his attribut- 
ing my conduct to wrong motives ;. and how to touch upon the true ones, 
the case considered, is the grand difficulty. | pa? 

. £ “JT must about it, however.” ’"—Vol. i. p. 73. 


His letter to Lord Howe, after expressing his continued attach- 
ment to his profession, and his ardent wish to serve under his lord- 
ship’s command, contained.a plain and manly exposition of his 
reasons for declining so flattering an offer,—‘ that thinking as he 
did on the most unhappy contest between this kingdom and her 
colonies, it would be a desertion from his principles, were he to put 
himself in a situation that might probably cause him to act 4 
hostile part against them.’ In answer to the entreaties of his 
American friends, on the other hand, to enter the service. of the 
United States, he replied, ‘that though he would never consent to 
bear arms against the liberties of America, he considered that 
nothing could absolve a man from the duty he owed his own 
country, and that he would stick by the old ship as long as there 
was a plank of her above water.’ 

From this time, his prospects in the navy being at an end, he 
rushed headlong into the vortex of politics, and first appeared % 
the advocate of parliamentary reform by a pamphlet in 1776- | 
‘the earliest it is believed,’ says his niece, ‘ ever expressly pub 


& 


on that subject, except some tracts by the late Earl Stanhope.’ hh 
this pamphlet, he broached those doctrines of ‘ equal representato? 
as a right, and annual elections as a security for the preservation 
of that right,’ to which he adhered to his latest hour. We have 
however, no inclination to trace the. course of extravagance by 
which he laboured for nearly fifty years to promote his visionaly 
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schemes of reform, nor to follow his biographer through the’ mass 
of mingled correspondence and narrative on this fruitful theme, 
which tediously occupies by far the greater portion of her volumes. 
The only interesting points in the long residue of his life are such 
as mark the characteristic activity and restlessness of his mind in 
other respects, even while he was harassing himself in the pursuit 
of his master passion with an intensity of enthusiam of which 
there are perhaps few other examples, even among the most ardent 

liticians. . 

The list of his works contains eighty pieces, and the subjects of 
these were by no means confined to political reform. Besides his 
timber scheme, which continued to engage his eager attention, 
‘the energy of his character, and his ardour in serving his coun- 


try,’ as his niece observes, or, in other words, his indefatigable 


spirit of projecting, appeared in various instances. During the 
merican war he drew up an elaborate plan for the defence of 
Portsmouth dock-yard ; and in the same year (1779) he was em- 
ployed in forming a plan for naval surveying, ‘ calculated to ascer+ 
tain, with tolerable precision, the different movements of a fleet 
during action.’ It is here published in the appendix, and we shall 
only observe of it, that it appears to be altogether chimerical. and 
impracticable in the heat of —— His next project (in 
1781) was a plan for raising the Royal George at Spithead, which, 
like all his other schemes, was not adopted. He was never, how- 
ever, daunted by failure; but, for the next twenty years, private 
speculations in agriculture and manufactures diverted and en 


-all the time and thought which he could spare from politics. In 


1800 he again appeared on the stage with a plan for ‘ a temple of 
naval celebration,’ which really seems to have possessed some merit, 
since the late Mr. West, the President of the Royal Academy, 
highly admired the design ; and Lord Nelson was so delighted with 
it, that he declared “ it should be placed so in sight of the Thames 
that every seaman sailing from or returning to the metropolis might 
be reminded of his country’s glory.” In endeavouring to recom- 
mend this plan, he spared no personal trouble or fatigue: he pub- 


lished a work called the ‘ Trident,’ to explain his design; and he 


spent above five hundred pounds in bringing it before the public. 
Yet, though this plan was not adopted, he persevered through many 
years of fruitless toil before he could be induced to abandon it. 

In the fervour of this project, his restless + was still not suf- 
ficiently occupied. He renewed his scheme for a supply of British 
oak for the navy, and endeavoured to induce Mr. Addington’s ad- 
ministration to adopt it; he published plans of defence against the 
French invasion ; he projected models for fying draw-bridges, pikes, 
and such warlike appurtenances; and he doubtless felt all the 
Conscientious happiness of a man who imagines that his labours 
are of the highest importance to the public good. During the last 


twenty years of his life, his inventive though not his political 
VOL. I. R 
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ardour was perhaps gradually cooling, and we find lim engaged jin 


only‘one more: project ; and this, in concert with one of his bro- 
thers, was ‘‘ for making any boat answer the purpose of a life-boat.” 
And this, too, failed ! 

If all these schemes, together with those for political reform, had 
been the work of a man otherwise idle, they would have been in 
themselves proofs of surprising activity of mind; but they become 
the more remarkable as characteristics, when we learn that the 
major was the principal counsellor and, as it were, sole agent for 
the affairs of bis whole family. Such was the general opinion 
among them of his disinterestedness and ability, that when his 
father died in the year 1781, leaving his estates much encumbered 
by the consequences of numerous speculations, he was requested 
to uridertake the management of the family affairs. His elder 
brother, the heir to the principal estate at Marnham, had been 
‘unfortunate in his Labrador speculations, and was so much em- 
barrassed in his own circumstances that he gladly resigned the 
direction of the family concerns. The major had shortly before 
formed an union with a lady, to whom he declared that he, was 
indebted for the chief happiness of his subsequent life; and he 
now, by the general desire of his relatives, having borrowed a large 
sum of money, became the purchaser of the paternal estate at 
Marmham, and applied himself with unremitting zeal to the 
arrangement of the complicated affairs which his father had left. 

Here he resided for several years, earnestly engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, though it may be suspected that his constant inter 
ference in political business, and his consequent absences in Lon- 
‘don, were not very favourable to his private interests. Moreover, 
he was still haunted by the family demon of speculation, and in 
1788 he engaged himself, and also many of his friends, in a plan 
for the erection of a large woollen manufactory, which proved most 
unfortunate, and involved him and them in heavy losses. He 
appears to have been much affected by the embarrassments which 
he had entailed by this scheme upon his friends, much more 
keenly than by his own misfortunes; and thenceforth he earnestly 
foreswore all pecuniary adventures of the kind. He soon after 
removed to an estate which he had bought in Lincolnshire, and 
employed himself so successfully in the culture of woad for the 
dyers, that for sixteen years he derived great profit from the cor 
cern, and drew honourable mention of his skill, says his miece, 
from Arthur Young, in the agricultural works of that writer. 

_ The profits of this estate, we are told, alone enabled him © 
stand against the overwhelming difficulties in which a vanety © 
circumstances, connected with other persons, at different time 
inyolved him. But though not affluent, he seems never to have 
been in pecuniary distress; and though -his circumstances wert 
eet much reduced in his latter years, he had still a respect 
able competence. It was, perhaps, fortunate that he had ™ 
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children to suffer by his patriotism; for in 1805, ‘ his increasing 
interest in public affairs having rendered agricultural concerns jirk- 
some to him,’ he let his Lincolnshire estate, and removed first to 
Enfield, near London; and then, some years later, being attracted 


still nearer to the gulph of politics, solely by the evil fascination 
the 


which he found in 
itself. 


Here his political occupations were incessant and most laborious ; 
though they assume a strong colouring of the ridiculous, when we 
consider the thorough futility and the abortive results of all his 
efforts in what he deemed the great cause of radical reform. Even 
as he approached the rare goal of fourscore years, the fire of his 
zeal was in no degree burnt out: he had nearly attained that ad- 
vanced age when he made his strange and imprudent tours through 
the country as the “ itinerant apostle of reform ;” and he had entered 
his eightieth year before he was brought to trial for the absurd 
scheme of returning Sir Charles Wolseley to parliament as “‘legis- 
latorial attorney” for the unrepresented populace of Birmingham. 
Though neither failure, nor pecuniary loss, nor ridicule, could 
quench his political zeal, he seems to have finally discovered in his 
last years, that he was only used by more cunning and selfish poli- 
ticians, as a cloak to cover their designs, and to stand the pitiless 
pelting of every political tempest; for he vented a bitter complaint 
at the Westminster election of 1818, that he was ‘ unceremoni- 
ously dropped and cast off as a worn out garment, to clear the way 
for younger and untried reformists.’ Flis activity, bodily and 
mental, continued, however, unabated in his favourite career 
until within the last month of his existence; and she died tran- 
quilly in September, 1824, wanting only five days to the comple- 
tion of his eighty-fourth year. His amiable partner, who must 
have enjoyed a longevity as extraordinary as his own, and with 


subject, he came to reside in the metropolis 


whom he had passed forty-four years of domestic harmony, was. 


doomed to survive him; but he left no family. 

The affectionate manner in which his adopted daughter has 
executed her tribute to his memory, has amply discharged her 
debtof filial gratitude. It is impossible, after reading her statement, 
to doubt for a moment that Major Cartwright was in domestic life 
a thoroughly amiable and excellent man, warmly beloved by his 
little family-circle; and highly respected by his numerous friends. 
It is even something redounding to the honour of his disposition, 
to hear of servants living in his household thirty-five and twenty 
‘as, but the devoted and fervent attachment which is borne to 

m by the writer of these memoirs, and which breaks out in 
every page in language too simple and touching to be. feigned, is 
a much higher eulogy of his character.. He was undoubtedly a 
person of sincerity, piety, and Christian spirit. In his mtercourse 
with the world, and especially in public affairs, mistaken and de- 

ded in judgment we must ever hold him to be; but - integrity 
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was assuredly of the sternest class, and most perfectly incorruptible 
and uncompromising. Of this there are many instances scattered 
through his life, besides that which we have adduced of his rejec- 
tion of Lord Howe’s offer. Of the consistency with which he 
carried his rigid principles of public virtue into private life, we 
shall select two sufficient examples in the words of his niece. 


‘ Two anecdotes which shall be related in this place, apply to very dif- 
ferent periods in the life of Major Cartwright ; one having occurred prior 
to the American war, and the other subsequently to the time now under 
consideration: but as they are illustrative of his strict and almost rigid 
scrupulousness in pecuniary affairs, they shall be here inserted. Many 
others might be adduced, but as these have already appeared in print, it 
is conceived that no confidence is violated by thus confirming their cor- 
rectness. 

‘ The first of them is related in the work called “ Public Characters 
for 1799,” and was supplied by an intimate friend, who was well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of his private life. 7 

‘ Major Cartwright happening one evening to call on an American 
gentleman connected with the principal leaders of the American cause, 
observed a person whose dress showed him to be just arrived on horse- 
back, and who, after whispering a few words to his friend, retired. 

‘ After a little conversation the American became absorbed in thought, 
and Major Cartwright, judging his visit unseasonable, was about to leave 


the room. His friend stopped him, and again attempted to converse with 


him, but he soon sank into silence and abstraction. After many attempts 
to be allowed to retire, his friend again stopped him with symptoms of 
earnestness; at length the visitor was forcing himself away, when his 
friend stepped between him and the door, and in a few seconds, turning 
round in agitation, he said “ I am going to show the confidence I place 
in you. France has just signed a treaty with my country—the man you 
saw has brought me the intelligence express from Paris; and as he came 
some hours before the English ambassador was informed of the fact, 
ministers will probably remain in ignorance of the circumstance all to- 
morrow.” He then gave an outline of the treaty, in which the certainty 
of a war with France was the most striking feature. | 

‘In giving him this information, Major Cartwright had reason to sup 
pose that his friend purposely afforded him an opportunity of making #2 
advantageous speculation in Change Alley, and the writer well remem 
bers the answer which he once gave to a gentleman who frankly told him 
he was hardly justifiable in permitting such an occasion to escape hit. 

“In all transactions,” said he, “ between man and man, there should be 
equality of information. If I am in possession of a secret which another 
has no possible means of obtaining, we are not on equal terms, and every 
advantage I gain in consequence of such a secret is, in my opinion, 4 
fraudulent transaction.” , 

‘ The second anecdote appeared in 1820, to the surprise of his. family, 
to whom he had never mentioned the subject. It was related by Mr. 
Godfrey Higgins in a letter addressed to the House of Commons, and was 
as follows :— | Laat 


‘J cannot refrain from doing an act of justice to that much abused 
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and defamed gentleman, Major, Cartwright. ‘Some ‘years ago he was 
bound in many thousand pounds for a friend who was unfortunate in 
trade. My father being interested, through the medium of a banker, 
who had also failed, and wanted a considerable part of it, I was sent-to 
Loudon at the time Sir James Sanderson, who was, I believe, also inter- 
ested, was mayor, to enquire about it. I called on the major, and upon 
telling him the object of my visit, looking at me very stedfastly, he said, 
‘Sir, 1 am instructed by my law adviser that the transaction betwixt my 
friend and the banker, for whom you want this money, was usurious, and 
that Iam not bound by law to pay a single farthing of it.’ I dare say 
J looked rather uncomfortable, because my law adviser had instructed me 
precisely to the same effect ; but after a, moment’s pause he added, ‘ I 
was honestly bound for my friend, and:I shall honestly pay the money; I 
only ask time, to sell part of my estate to raise it,: till when I will pay 
you five per cent,’ The estate, was sold, and the money paid before the 
year’s end. I cannot believe that this gentleman wants a revolution, that 
he may profit by a scramble for the property of the rich.” ’ ir 

‘The members of his own family, as has been already noticed, being 
ignorant of this transaction till an extract from Mr. Higgins’s letter ap- 
peared in a newspaper, he was asked whether it was correctly stated, and 


replied, that “ such a circumstance did certainly occur.” ’—Vol. I. pp. 173 
—177. 


Having thought the peculiar fortunes and eccentric character 
of Major Cartwright worth so much of our attention, we have the 
less space to afford to that part of the correspondence in these 
volumes which has any curiosity. For, as to the letters upon 
radical reform, which are heaped upon the reader by the score, 
and often almost without intermission or variety, we have our- 
selves encountered their dullness, usque ad nauseam, with too much 
impatience to desire to repeat the infliction upon others. But a 
few of the letters are of a different cast, and remarkable for the 
celebrity of their writers as well as for their matter. Such is the 
following amusing epistle from Horne Tooke. . 


‘© TO JOHN CARTWRIGHT, ESQ. 

‘ “ My dear friend,—I went to town last Friday, on purpose that I 
might, after so long a delay, deliver the little parcel for you, with my 
own hands, to the Boston coachman. I was half an hour too late; my 
usual misfortune, which truth would call fault. However, I left it with 
a trusty tradesman in Fleet-street, who promised that it should be care- 
fully sent by last Monday’s coach.. That I might tell you this by last 
mre post, I got a frank ready: the old mésfortune recurred ; again 
00 late. : 

‘“ With this frank I will not be too late. 

‘“The parcel contains two honeysuckle ‘roots, laid down purposely for 
you, of the standard evergreen honeysuckle: some white and red straw- 
berries, and many sorts of large gooseberries, which I had from Man- 
chester, where they are very curious in that fruit. 

‘“T have two sorts of strawberry, which those who gave them to me 
represent as very extraordinary. If they prove so, you shall next year 


-have some. I am promised by different persons (some of whom, like 
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myself, will probably be always too late) many very curious plants and 
flowers. When next I see you, you shall tell me whether any of them will 
suit you. 

‘<‘ Whilst we are cultivating our gardens, the Victwalling-offce, of 
whose exports the Custom House takes no note, is sending grain and 
cattle out of the-country, much beyond all actual, or, probably, possible 


importation. Thirty thousand oxen in the course of a few weeks past, ’ 


But Mr. Pitt holds him a jacobin, who ought to be impaled, who suggests 
that the war may possibly be some cause of the scarcity. 1 think I may, 
perhaps, be able to send you some authenticated facts concerning that 
terrible office, which is starving the miserable inhabitants of this land, 
You will be better pleased with these roots of bitterness than with the 
paltry roots I have sent you. I believe the lawyers would say that 
this letter contains a libel; perhaps they would call it treason; but I 
should have no objection to be tried and convicted, provided they would 
permit me, on such trial, to bring to light, by evidence, the, operations of 
this despotic war. , 

‘ «Till the proper time arrives, when truth may be useful, let us go on 
cultivating our gardens. 

‘ « Wimbledon, December 12, 1800. ‘ J. HORNE TOOKE.”’ 


Vol. i. 260—62. 


The following letter from Sir William Jones, though in a graver 
strain, is not less interesting and characteristic. 


‘ « Dear Sir, : « «23d May, 1782. 

‘« Although our acquaintance, which the similarity of our political 
sentiments will, I trust, improve and ripen into friendship, be of recent 
date, yet I have such an opinion of your candour, that I am sure you will 
take in good part the freedom of my strictures on your excellent paper, 
which ought to be written on the heart of every Englishman: at the 
same time, I persuade myself that you believe me incapable of any tech- 
nical narrowness and forensic sophistry ; for though I have been some- 
what conversant with the minute practice of the courts, yet I have some- 
times risen to the high principles of rational jurisprudence. You must 
pardon me, therefore, if, in speaking of public rights, I distinguish be- 
tween such as are just and natural, and such as are legal or constitu 
tional; and in speaking of the constitution, between the form and the 


spirit of it ; since many laws which bind. the opinion of a jurist, are wi 


natural or unconstitutional ; and while the principles of the constitution 
direct. the legislature, either elected or electing, the established forms of 
it must guide the lawyer. I cannot, then, help distinguishing between 
those opinions which I may give as a juris-consult, and those which i 
may advance as a sharer in the legislation of my country, and a calm 
reasoner on the rights of my species. Had I, for example, been asked, 
whether customary freeholders or copyholders, by the custom of the ma- 
nor, but not at the will of the lord, were qualified to vote, as freeholders, 
in county elections? I must, as a lawyer, have answered, that they cet 
tainly had no such legal right : but, had I been in Parliament in the 31st 
of George If., I should have thought, as a legislator, that copyholders 
had a natural right, supported by the spirit of our constitution ; should 
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have despised the gabble of the feudal lawyers ; and should, consequently, 
both have argued and voted against the act by which all tenants, by copy. 
of court-roll, were declared incapable of polling for knights ofthe shire. 
With this preface, I submit to your better judgment the hasty notes 
which I have scribbled on the sheet inclosed ; and Lentreat: you to believe 
that J am, with sincere respect, : 
: ‘ « Dear sir, 
‘« Your very faithful and obedient servant, 

; : ‘ “(WILLIAM JONES.””’ 

‘«P.S, It is my deliberate (though private) opinion, that the people 
of England will never be a people, in the majestic sense of the word, un- 
less two hundred thousand of the civil state be ready, before the first of 
next November, to take the field, without rashness or disorder, at twenty- 
four hours’ notice.”’’—Vol i. pp. 150—152. 


The last letter which we shall copy is from Sir Philip Francis, 
the impatient brevity and pithy spleen of which sufficiently accord 
with the temper of one of the reputed authors of Junius, 


‘“T0 J. CARTWRIGHT, ESQ. 
‘ « Dear Sir, « «2d of April, 1811. 

« « My resolution on the subject of your kind letter received yesterday, 
was founded on experience, and taken with deliberation. I cannot alter 
it. You are the only person to whom it would be unbecoming in me to 
say, that I am not young enough to embark again in what I believe to. be 
a hopeless enterprise. I doubt the actual existence of an English public 
for any great national purpose; and, if it exists, I am not its debtor. As 
far as I can judge, the mass of the English population is inert... The 
country has lost its passions, and is not fit for action. This general opi- 
nion is open to exceptions, and you are one of them. 

‘ «]T have the honour to be, with sincere esteem, 
« “Dear sir, . 
‘ « Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘“ p, FRANCIS.” ’ 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 


Besides the letters which we have here transcribed there ts one 
from Mr. Jefferson, from which we regret that its length prevents 
us from extracting any part. It is curious on many accounts, and 
very characteristic of the writer; and it concludes quite in«the 
style of the eccentric philosopher of Monticello, with the quaint 
remark, “that Major Cartwright’s age of eighty-four years, and 
his own of eighty-one, must ensure them a speedy meeting. ) 
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Arr. III. 1. Free Trade ; or an faquiry into the expediency of the pre. 
. ent Corn Laws ; the Relations of our Foreign and Colonial Trade ; 
the Advantages of our Navigation System ; the propriety of prevent- 
ing Combinations among Workmen ; and the Circumstances which oc- 
casion a Derangement of the Currency : comprising a general Investi- 
gation of the Alterations lately adopted, and still further meditated, 
in the Commercial Policy of the Country. By Alexander M‘Donnell, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 468. 12s. London. Murray. 1826. 


2. Speech of the Right Hon. W. Huskisson in the House of Com- 
mons, Thursday, the 23d of February, 1826, on Mr. Ellice’s Motion 
for a Select Committee, to inquire into and examine the Statements 

* contained in the various Petitions from Persons engaged in the Silk 


Manufacture. 8vo. pp. 59. 1s. 6d. London. Hatchard and Son. 
_- 1826. | ' 


Tue time is now fast approaching when a final decision must be 
made upon the question,—upon what terms the: people of this 
country are to be supplied with food? There cannot be a doubt 
that the corn laws, in all their bearings, will be reviewed by the 
Legislature in the next session of Parliament ; and although we are 
far from thinking that any permanent code of measures can then 
be framed, the principles upon which legislation shall in future 
proceed upon this momentous subject must be determined. The 
domestic circumstances of England, as well as her relations with 
the rest of the world, are such as to make it absolutely indispensable 
that whatever course she selects shall be clearly known, and steadily 
pursued. : 

We may, perhaps, take some other opportunity of stating our 
reasons for the opinion, that the precise conditions under which com 
may be imported, cannot be at once permanently settled. Sup- 
posing that the present laws shall be changed, these conditions 
must be, in the first instance, adjusted to existing interests, and a 
considerable time must necessarily elapse before + dae interests can 
in turn accommodate themselves to the new state of things. But 
these details in no way affect the general question. That must be 
decided upon reasons which, if good next year, will be good for 
ever. If cheap food and free trade be objects of the first import- 
ance to England, the doom of the corn laws is sealed. If, on the 
other hand, the writers and politicians who, for upwards of .@ 
century, have maintained this opinion, have been all along 
error, their reasonings upon those points are as p 9g of refuta- 
~— , as they can be at any future period of the history of the 
world. 

This, then, is the great issue between the advocates of restric- 
tions upon foreign corn, and those who contend for its free or less 
restricted admission. The question has not always been fairly 
stated, nor has it been often fairly argued. Mr. M‘Donnell, 10 
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the publication which we are about to notice, has met it boldly ; 
and, in a long disquisition, conducted with considerable ability, 
though somewhat deficient in clearness and method, has endea- 
voured to show that dear food is not an evil which requires a 
remedy ; and that free trade generally, with foreign nations, far 
from being beneficial, would be a positive mischief. 

There are only two methods of showing that restrictions on the 
importation of corn in any country, and the dearness of food at- 
tendant on such restriction, do not tend to check the progress of 
wealth. Either it must be proved that the high’ cost of corn does 
not enhance wages, or it must be shown that a rise of wages. does 
not lead to a fall of profits. If either of these positions be esta- 
blished, the opponents of the corn laws are beaten from their stron 
holds. All their other arguments are confined chiefly to the incon- 
veniences suffered at times by various classes of the people, but 
can have no reference to the aggregate wealth of the nation, if 
upon those main points they are defeated. Mr. M‘Donnell attacks 
his adversaries in both positions, and labours to demonstrate, that 
high wages in England are not caused by dearness of food, in such 
a proportion as to lessen profits ; but that, on the contrary, by the 
manner in which wages are sustained at a high rate in this country, 
profits are materially increased. ‘“ 

He explains his views by contrasting the expenditure of an 
English with that of a French labourer. He contends that the 
high scale of living which custom has rendered necessary in Eng- 
land, is the cause of the difference in the rates of wages in this 
country and in France; and resolving the outlay of the English 
labourer’s wages into three elements,—Ist, Food; 2d, Taxes; 3d, 
Expenditure on articles deemed’ necessaries by the lower orders, 
according to the peculiar habits of England,—he considers that 
the last item has the far largest share in causing a high rate of 
wages. ‘Taxes, he considers, form, in positive as well as relative 
amount, but a small part of the outlay, and, as falling on the 
labouring classes, do not very greatly affect the difference of wages 
in France and England. As this calculation forms the key-stone 
of Mr. M‘Donnell’s work, we shall state it in his own terms. 


‘ Perhaps I shall best illustrate this point by giving a statement of the 
component parts of the average expenditure of a London and a Parisian 
mechanic, as they have been furnished to me by persons thoroughly ex- 
perienced in this species of detail. It will be perceived that the scale is 
above the rate of ordinary labour ; the chief object, however, is to point 
out the difference in habits; and the relative rank of the two families has 
been taken as nearly as possible from the same level. In provincial towns 
the disparity exists to a still greater extent ; in many parts of France the 
food of the lower orders is literally three-fourths bread and vegetables ; 
indeed it is here that the superiority of England is mainly apparent. 
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Annual Expenditure of a London. Annual Expenditure ofa Parisian 


. Mechanic, with wife and four 
children, supposed to earn 30s. 
a week, or 781. a year. 


Mechanic, with wife and fow 
children, supposed to ear, 9} 


Francs a week, or 451. 10s. Eng. 
lish money @ year. 


253 . £ 
Bread and vegetables . . 21 0 Bread, fruit, and vegetables 19 1 
Meat, butter,cheese . . 13 0 Meat, liquor, and articles 
Milk, beer, spirits . . . 610 of home growth. . It 0 
Tea and sugar . . . . 510 Imported articles . . . 3 
Soap, candles, coals . . 5 OQ Fuel; candles,&c. . + . | 3 
Cie, « 4 ow tw ew el ek OO. QC, sl tee 
Rent, furniture... . .. 10 0 Rent... . . ae 
3 


Medicine, contingencies . 6 0 Contingencies, amusements 


73 0 45.10 


‘The individual in Paris from whom these details are obtained, states, 
that a much greater diversity of wages prevails in Paris than in London, 
In the former the women also work more, which cannot fail to exercise 
an influence on the expenditure of a family. 

‘ This table presents many fruitful subjects for inquiry. Notwithstand- 
ing the cheapness of food in France, it appears that the excess of 
in England is absorbed by the superiority of the fare, and the enjoyment 
of greater comforts. It would therefore be exceedingly fallacious to sup- 
pose, that if the taxes of the two countries were equallized, and the price 
of corn adjusted to a corresponding level, the expenditure of the two me- 
chanics would assimilate. ‘That of the Englishman, from his habits, long 
established and confirmed, would necessarily range much higher, even 


supposing the demand for labour to continue relatively the same.’—pp. 10 
—12. ; 


Mr. M‘Donnell then enters into other calculations, which, though 
ear eg e are not very material to his argument, and proceeds thus 
with reference to what we have just quoted :— 


‘ We find that in the first item of the expenditure of the French and 
English mechanics, there is a very trifling difference in regard to the 
money amount. This part of the expenditure is applied _ principally 
the purchase of bread and vegetables ; and were the position correct, thal 
dear food alone causes dear wages, the contrast between the two should 
be most striking. The next item is, meat, butter, liquor, and otbet 
articles of home growth, partaking rather of the character of extra 
There is here a considerable disparity ; but I apprehend it will be gen 
rally granted, that the larger amount on the English side proceeds not 
from dearness, but because relatively a larger proportion of these articles 
is consumed. Viewing the matter in this light, we should be disposed t 
believe, that so far as observation goes, dear corn by no means exercise 
that overwhelming influence so generally imagined. As has been already 
observed, however, viewing only the direct effect, leads to imperfect cot 


nn 


clusions. ‘The reniote operation is not confined merely to articles of vet 
tenance. Whatever raises the value of labour, affects every departme? 
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of industry ; and it is always contended, that a labourer does not con- 
sume an article, that is not greatly enhanced in price from dear food 
having first augmented the outlay for its production. The woollens pur- 
chased for clothing, and the tables and chairs used in his habitation, thus 
enter the account, and exhibit the evils arising from a dear rate of living 
in an aggravated ratio. It must, however, be evident, that the extent to 
which these woollens, tables, and chairs, are raised in price, in one coun- 
try above that in another, through the operation of dear food, depends 
upon the proportion of wages really expended in food. If the difference 
between the two countries in this respect be great ; if a man in England 
spends in bread and vegetables as 30, and in France only as 20, then the 
remote operation of this circumstance upon other articles equally used by 
him will be great, and it may be very, true to say, that dearness of corn is 
the principal cause why wages are-higher in England than in France. 
But if the table produced at all approach to correctness, the difference 
of expenditure in what appertains to the necessaries of life is compara- 
tively small. In a correspanding degree, a small influence is exercised 
upon the cost of other articles, and dear bread by no means produces 
those effects on wages so generally suspected. I conceive it is here that 
much of the prevailing error on this subject originates. Persons neglect- 
ing details, allow their imagination the fullest latitude in regard to the 
many evils assumed to flow from the dearness of the primary necessaries 
of life in England. I have endeavoured to expose this error. It is not 
requisite to define exactly the proportion of that difference between the 
wages of England and of France, which is to be attributed to dear food ; 
but if the table be correct, it would not exceed one-fourth. This, added 
to the eighth allowed under the head of taxation, leaves five-eighths as- 
signable to difference of habits.’—pp. 21—23. 


On Mr. M‘Donnell’s calculation here, we have to make one 
short remark,—that in its most material item it is impossible that 
it can be correct. The cost of bread and vegetables to the family 
of the English mechanic is assumed to be about one-eleventh part 
gener than the cost of the same articles to the French labourer. 

e are not informed when Mr. M‘Donnell’s estimate was framed ; 
but any one who will look into the returns of the British consuls 
abroad relative to the prices of foreign corn during the year 1824, 
will find the rate of corn food to be lower in France than in Eng: 
land in the proportion of between one-half and one-third. We 
give a table, framed from these returns, showing the prices of 
wheat in four French ports in the first week of each of the first 
three months of the year 1824, and showing also the prices of 
wheat in England during the same periods. 
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Price of Foreign Wheat per ae 
Winchester Quarter of Gazette Price 





Eight Bushels in Sterling. of 
for the 
At par of At current rate} Period. 


of Exchange. 





Varying at the 
24 Francs per |‘).49 08, % 
£ Sterling. “aed oh times | £ Sterling 





oe CaLals. & ad. & d. 8. ai 
January, 1824 .... 35 (7 33 5 57 4 
asa 36 3 33 11 64 7 
5 7 











gt RE, 35 33 3 65 
BorpDEaux. 
January, 1824 .... 47 10 45 11 57 4 
Ee os hye ah 46 8 44 2 64 7 
March . a as ee 47 10 45 2 65 7 
CHARENTE. 

' January, 1824 .... 38 #7 36 9 57 4 
February 8 AP I ale ae 37.67 36 9 64 7 
Re 38 9 36 11 65 7 

Havre DE GRACE. 

- January, 1824. . 2. | Q parof Bs 37 0 57 4 
February . . . . « + | currentrate 34 0 64 7 
March... .. seen e. a 36 0 65.7 





This account of prices, taken from a document the general ex- 
actness of which will not be disputed, needs hardly any comment. 
It will be observed, that the second item in Mr. M‘Donnell’s esti- 
mate is nearly the same in both countries. If the two first items 
on each side be added together, and compared, first substracting 
from the French estimate the cost of the article, liquor, (which Mr. 
M‘Donnell calculates in another place to amount to £2. 14s. %.), 


we shall find that the whole of the Frenchman’s eatables cost but 


about one-fifth or one-sixth less than the Englishman’s: fare —a 
difference nearly three times less than that which existed in 184 


between the prices of agricultural produce in the two countie. 


Such are the data. upon which ingenious writers found systems ° 
political economy ! 
Mr. M‘Donnell has a chapter in which he endeavours to show) 
(and we are not disposed to dissent from the opinion), that 1t® 
possible for such habits to be introduced and established in a natio, 
that whenever wages fell so low as to trench on decent comforts, 
population would cease to be augmented, and wages would thus 
sustain or recover their due level. This he conceives, would result 
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from the prevalence of a certain degree of pride among the peopl é 


operating upon every class in the social scale, down’ to the very 
lowest. Mr. M‘Donnell seems to think this idea a discovery of his 
own, and appears to feel some surprise that it never struck Mr. 
Malthus. We own we have always considered that portion of 
Mr. Malthus’s work to be at once the most valuable, aiid the least 
objectionable even to his most strenuous sei in which he 
shows the effects likely to be produced by diffused education and 
advancing wealth, upon the great body of the people. To nourish 
a sentiment of self-respect, and thus to produce and confirm habits 
of decency and a desire for comforts among the lowest classes, .is 
one of the practical maxims which his treatise on population teaches 
to the statesman. We are not, however, disposed to find fault 
with Mr. M‘Donnell because he has not been the first to urge, on 
this subject, the enlightened views which he very ably advocates. 
But we own we are unable to understand how the fullest accord- 
ance in these views can be deemed inconsistent with the wish; that 
wages were lower in England. He himself admits, that three- 
eighths of the difference between the rates of wages in France and 
in England result from the difference between the prices of food in 
the two countries ; and he must therefore admit, that to this extent 
at least, wages might be lowered amongst us, without diminishing 
the labourer’s comforts or his disposition to enjoy them. 

The distinction which Mr. M‘Donnell makes between that por- 
tion of wages which is expended upon comforts, and the portion 
allotted for procuring food, is indeed one of great importance in 
all discussions on these subjects. Mr. M‘Donnell is at great pains 
to enforce it throughout his whole work; but we shiall'rirengendly 
see that it is fatal to sume of his favourite theories. We must ob- 
serve, however, that there is much apparent inconsistency in his 
views respecting this distinction. e maintains, indeed, very 
steadily in every part of his book, that high wages, resulting from 
the encreased enjoyments of the labourer, are a positive benefit to 
the capitalist and to the whole community. But he staggers a 
little when he comes to struggle with the other topic,—the enhance- 
ment of wages arising from dear food. At one time he seems to 
affirm that in this case also high wages are a blessing to society ; 
but the impression which his book leaves upon his reader certainly 
is, that with the strongest possible inclination to believe the con- 
trary, he is constrained to admit, that the high cost of food, ope- 
rating upon wages, leads to a diminution of profits. 

he manner in which he conceives that profits are not depressed 
by increased wages arising from the improved habits of the la- 
bourers, in requiring a larger expenditure for superfluous comforts, 
is thus illustrated in the purchase of a coat: 


‘Suppose the labourer expends in its purchase £4 instead of £2. If 


Custom require of labourers to wear coats, this tends, more or less, to 


raise wages ; and, to facilitate the argument, I will concede that it may 
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produce on capital the effect described, and is injurious. Suppose, on, 
other hand, the price of cloth to remain the same; but that the.] 
in-place of buying one coat, buys two. If the custom of society ,go fy 
elevates itself, as to render the use of two coats necessary, where one 
formerly sufficed, wages will be equally raised; and, in place of profits 
suffering, they will be in a high degree benefitted. It is in the manne 
here contemplated, that I wish to be understood, by speaking of adyane. 
ing a labourer’s mode of living. We are not to imagine him consuming, 
an uniform quantity of commodities, and giving a higher price for them, 
‘but to consider prices as continuing the same, or probably falling, while 
he ‘makes larger purchases, and extends them to articles of consumption 
to which he had been previously unaccustomed ‘The reason why increased 
wages, proceeding from this cause, are unattended by the same effects 
which follow a rise in the price of food, may be at once-distinctly perceived, 
when we reflect that the leading characteristics in the production of mi. 
nufactures and of corn, are directly opposed to each other. The 
ductive power of the land diminishes at each stage of increased cultiva- 
tion: the productive power in the fabric and fashion of manufactures 
scarcely knows a limit, its improvements are, in fact, of daily progression, 
The land has been compared to a series of machines, of which the best 
are first put in use: step by step those of inferior description are en- 
ployed ; and as the cost of commodities produced by bad machines must 
be greater than those produced by good, so must the evils resulting from 
this state of things progressively advance. Manufactures are produced 
by machines also, but here the worst are first invented ; improvements 
are effected, which produce more work, with diminished labour and ex- 
pense of capital. The old machinery becoming in consequence gradually 
superseded, the expenses of the manufacture are reduced, and the ca- 
pitalist increases his savings. If there existed a boundless extent of 
land, of fertility crresponding to that last appropriated for cultivation, 
none of the-economists would maintain that, in this conjuncture, profits 
could by any competition injuriously suffer. Should it then be established, 
that the custom of society renders certain articles as indispensable to the 
labourer as the raw produce of the soil, and if those articles could k 
produced to an unlimited extent, surely it is manifest that profits could 
not be depressed; since no owner of stock was constrained, like the 
farmer, in the previous instance, to devote a greater outlay by having 
recourse to machines of diminished power.’—pp. 160—162. : 


The. argument here, it must be observed, is not that improve 
ments in machinery inerease the comforts of the labourer 4y 
lowering the cost at which he can extend his enjoyments. 
it will presently appear, would be quite adverse to Mr. M‘Donnell’s 
whole theory, which, in this part of it at least, is founded upon the 
presumption that-improyements which abridge labour enlarge pr~” 
fits instead of lowering prices. His argument is, that if at: any 
given time a certain portion of the labourers’ wages be. expend 
upon manufactured goods,; any increase of wages which makes 
that expenditure. greater, does not diminish. profits, but enlarge 
the market of the manufacturer,. stimulates. production, and thus 
augments wealth. Now the.question here is, not whether the: ¢ 
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hancement of wages, and these extended contforts of the labourer 
be, on the whole, beneficial to society, but whether or not they 
diminish profits; and the solution of that question depends upon 
the answer which may be given to another: from what fund are 
these increased wages to be supplied? Mr. M‘Donnell is quite 


aware, that they must be supplie that very class conc 
whose profits this discussion is , namely, the capitalists by 
whom the labourers are employed, and by whom the new enjoy- 
ments of the labourers are furnsshed, in the shape of manufactured 
or imported goods, sold to the labourers or consumers. It is per- 
fectly obvious, that unless the capitalists get more for these goods 
after the rise of wages than previously to it, these wages must be 
id out of their profits; there is no other imaginable fund. Mr. 
M‘Donnell accordingly assumes that prices will rise, from a notion, 
that since, as he supposes, the labourers’ demand for these articles 
must be supplied, and since no manufacturer or other dealer is 
obliged to supply them at a diminished rate of profit, capital would 
be invested in other trades, until the producer indemnified himself 
for the increased wages by the higher rate at which he sold his 
goods. Butif the rise of wages be general, this resource is closed 
against him. Mr. M‘Donnell’s argument — avail him if 
wages rose in those manufactures only which are the subject of the 
increased demand of the labourers. But since that is impossible, 
since the elevation of the labourers in. the social scale must. be ge- 
neral:if it takes place at all, there is no department of productive 
industry in which the capitalist would not find it necessary to make 
an increased outlay with the same return, and in which, 
therefore, he would not find profits reduced. Prices, unless where 
money fluctuates in value, cannot possibly be affected by an in- 
creased cost of production which is common to all commodities. 
The price of any one article is nothing else than its value estimated 
by a comparison with all others. That comparison is made in the 
general dealings of the market, and money is only used to signify 
the result of it. When, therefore, it is said, that the manufacturers 
of clothes, furniture, soap, and candles, will sell these articles 
dearer when they pay larger wages to their workmen, the meaning 
of the proposition is strictly this; that these dealers, for a given 
amount of their products, will obtain a larger share of all the other 
products of the community than they received before the rise of 
wages. If the rise of wages do not affect, or affect differently, 
the other producer, this larger share will be given to the former, 
and its amount will be regulated by the extent to which the latter 
producers are, if at all, affected. But if all are equally concerned 
in the rise. of wages, the proportions in which all articles exchange 
for each other, that is, prices, will be precisely the same as before, 
unless (which would be a perfect absurdity).some dealers chose to 
make: voluntary transfer of a part of :their property to others. 
We have dwelt the longer upon this part of Mr., M‘Donnell’s 
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_ deal that is beside the question, may be stated as follows. He 


arts of abridging labour, as would prevent a fall of profits from 
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system, because it is not only the part of his whole work mog | 
material to his peculiar views, but because it involves the chief | 
arguments of those who uphold the restrictive policy. The fai | 
lacy arises from the most fruitful source of errors in all’ opinion 
respecting national wealth, the want of considering money price | 
as only the index of the relative value of commodities toward 
each other, and of remembering, that every sale which is made 
for money, is in effect an exchange of the article sold’ for som 
other article which the money is afterwards to purchase. | 
Mr. M‘Donnell next examines the influence of dearness of food 
upon the profits on capital. His arguments, divested of a 


thinks that dear food is not so much the cause of high wages a 
_ wages are the cause of dear food, and that the price of agr- 
cultural produce is in a peculiar mamner liable to be increased by 
any rise in wages, because it is chiefly raised by manual labour; * 
the cultivation of the soil being only to a very limited extent ca | 





pable of receiving the aid of machinery. This argument, of 
“a0 rising from the increase of wages, we have already discussed, 
t rests upon the same basis, whether it be applied to manufactored 
goods, or to the produce of the soil. We do not, however, well 
understand what yse Mr. M‘Donnell, or those who so frequently 
urge this topic in advocating similar-views, can make of the argu- | 
ment, even supposing it to be true. Although the high cost of 
food were proved to arise from high wages, it would be still | 
certain, that the high price of food tends to raise wages. at- 


rr 


ever reasons might be urged to establish the first proposition, the 


latter rests still on proofs distinct and uncontroverted. The next 
position of Mr. M‘Donnell requires closer notice. He maintains, 
that since the increase of population is the cause of taking new 
lands into cultivation, and of enhancing the price of agricultural pre 
duce, and since population increases in consequence of the stimulus 
given by the increased activity of capital,—proving the existence | 
of high profits,—food can then only become dear, and wages cal 
then only rise in consequence of its dearness, when trade is brisk, 
and profits are high. Profits, in short, must have been raised, 
before population increased, and food became dearer ; and even if 
wages should rise, and their rise should diminish profits, still thee 
is no reason why the capitalists should not sustain. the advan 
which they had gained, and at least indemnify themselves for t 
increased charge of labour, by keeping prices at the level to which 
the briskness of trade had raised them. And at all events, the 
prosperous condition of trade which this state of things would a 
dicate, would lead to such improvements in machinery, and 


following the rise of wages. 2 a ial 
Now this mode of arguing is a yielding up of the question. ; 
admits that profits are affected by a rise of wages caused by ™ 
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énhanced cost of food; and it resorts, as a remedy, to the conti- 
nuance of prosperous trade, and to the e ient of sustaini 
profits by inventions of machinery. As to the first, Mr. M‘Don- 
nell admits, that the brisk demand for commodities which gave the 
impulse to capital in the case supposed, may very possibly cease 
or languish after the na of some time ; and as to the second, it 
is surprising that after the experience of, especially, the last sixty 
years in this country, it should be still seriously maintained that 
the effect of improvements in machinery can be any other than 
enlarged production and diminished prices. The process by which 
prices invariably fall upon the introduction of such improvements 
is as simple as can well be conceived. The trade in which they 
are applied, affording at first larger profits, attracts capital from 
other employments, until profits are assimilated through the whole 
trading community, and the trade in which the new machine is 
used is brought to a level with all others. These plain truths have 
been so often and so fully proved, that it is unaccountable how Mr. 
M‘Donnell could have misapplied, as he has, some quotations from 
the works of various economists, whose very words seem expressly 
to negative the conclusions which they are introduced to establish. 
A specimen of this is to be found in page 210 of Mr. M‘Donnell’s 
treatise, on which we have not space for more particular comment. 

In depicting the overwhelming losses which the national industry 
would sustain from the free admission of foreign corn, Mr. M‘Don- 
nell thus estimates the quantity of a ictileangl diiadhncts consumed 
in this country, and the reduction of prices which would follow the 
removal of restrictions. 











Present Consumption. Contemplated Reduction. 

Wheat . 10,698,333 . at 208. per quarter £10,698,333 
Barley. 7,390,833 . ,, 108. i. 3,695,416 
Oats . 19,775,000 . ,, 688d. ,, 6,591 ,666 
Rye . 799,166 . ,, 12s. 4g 479,999 
Beans and Peas 2,170,000 . ,, 12s. ‘ 1,302,000 
40,833,332 £22,767,414 


_ ‘It is evident,’ he says, ‘ that to this amount the agricultural 
interests must suffer.’ But if this estimate be correct, what be- 
comes of the argument that the high price of food results from 
high wages? | prices would fall to this extent on the admission 
of imported in, the conclusion is irresistible, that at present 
the sum of £22,767,414, is expended—exhausted on superfluous 

bour, and that the importation of foreign produce would, to this 
whole amount, give a clear gain to the country. It is perfectly 
true that the immediate reduction of prices to this extent would 
involve a large portion of the agriculturists in ruin. But in dealing 
with the general question, how far restrictions on the importation 
of corn interfere with the progress of national wealth, particular 


interests can enter into Our consideration thus far only, that in 
VOL, I, s 
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framing: legislative measures with a view to an altered \policy, itis | 
the imperative duty of the rulers of the state to guard these in, | 
terests from the mischiefs of sudden changes. It is but gigi, | 
justice that they who have entered into engagements upon the 
faith of existing laws, should be allowed full leisure to accommo, | 


date their circumstances to a new system. But the question hep | 


is, whether the present system be in itself a good one; and the 
argument of Mr. M‘Donnell and its other advocates amouny 
plainly to this: that it would have been disastrous in the extreme 
if all.the lands now cultivated in these islands had been of 

high fertility. The reduction of prices to the amount above stated 
would, it is said, not only ruin the agriculturists, but go far to de. 
stroy the home trade. Our manufacturers, it is alleged, would log 
their best market if the agricultural classes were not enabled tp 
purchase the goods of the former by receiving high prices for their 
own produce. These prices, however, would never have risen, but 
for the necessity of resorting successively to lands of inferior fer- 
tility, requiring a larger cost to raise upon them equal proportions 
of food; and when it is said that the wealth of the country and 
its manufacturing industry would suffer by this supposed narrowi 
of the home market consequent upon the cheapening of food, it 
is only the affirming of these startling propositions: that a waste 
of labour is good policy, and that the barrenness of the earth is a 
blessing to its inhabitants. 

Mr. M‘Donnell’s speculations concerning restriction on the im- 
portation of other foreign products, are pretty much in accordance 
with his views on the subjects which we have already noticed. His 
theory on this subject is not altogether new, but it is rather cun- 
ously compounded. He urges the usual topic, that the freer i- 
troduction of foreign products would destroy many branches of 
manufacture which in this country have thriven under restrictions; 
and he then boldly affirms, and proceeds at great length to support 
the assertion, that a free intercourse with other countries’ 
enrich them at the expense of England. This main pillar of the 
old, mercantile, and (we had almost thought) exploded system, & 
decorated with very many fanciful illustrations, which will reward 
for the perusal any curious reader who may happen to be: 
to these themes. Mr. M‘Donnell, however, must permit us to say) 
that he is not exempted from the lot of all who have ever advo 
cated these views,—an inconsistency between two of their cil 
arguments, which wholly neutralizes the effect of both. [tis said, 


that free intercourse (with France for instance) will in the first place 


enable the French manufacturers to undersell many of our pi” 


ducers in our own market; and secondly, by augmenting the | 


sources and industry of France, will enable her traders to drive "a 
out of foreign markets also. Now the first of these opine 
founded on the belief, that there is such a difference between 

capacities of the two countries, that what the one can produce 
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cheaply, the other can only produce with great difficulty and ,at ‘a 
high cost. It supposes, also, that the latter country has some. pro- 
ducts which it can advantageously exchange with the former. 
Whatever might be the cheapness at which am could produce 
those articles which are supposed, with us, to require protecting 
duties, she could not, as to those articles, undersell us in our market, 
unless we had some product to give in exchange. If silks were ten 
times as cheap in France as in England, they would not be im- 
ported unless we could pay for them, and this we could only do by 

iving some commodity which we could raise more advantageously 
im » mew or by giving money which we procured in another 
quarter in exchange for some commodity in which France could 
not undersell us. If this be true, it follows, that whatever impulse 
a trade with us might give to a foreign country, she never could 
undersell us in all those commodities which we were in the habit 
of sending to foreign markets. But there is another error in the 
process of reasoning employed by. the opponents of free trade. If, 
when restrictions exist, there be any foreign commerce at all, it 
must be in those products which the exporting country already sells 
with equal or with more advantage than the country which the 
reaivel of restrictions, itis alleged, would raise into a rival. If 
France cannot now undersell us in the markets of Columbia, the 
increased wealth which free trade might give her, could not enable 
her to drive us out of these markets, unless while she advanced in 
prosperity, we should stand still, The argument is a naked ab- 
surdity, unless it can be shown, that there is something in free 
trade which, while it stimulates the industry of one nation, and 
excites the public mind to all those inventions which abridge labour 
and cheapen production, Jays at the same time a palsying weight 
upon her neighbours, deadening all those moral and physical en- 
ergies which would enable them also to speed forward in the career 
of commercial and social improvement. 

We cannot help yielding here to the temptation of expressing 
our opinions in far better words than our own, by ashort quotation 
from Mr. Huskisson’s speech, delivered in the late debate upon the 
silk trade ;—one of the most masterly arguments which is perhaps 
to be found, within the same compass, on the principles of free 
trade. He is adverting to the opinions of one of his antagonists, 
expressed upon a former occasion. 


‘ “« It was really absurd to contend,” continued the honourable member, 
“that if a country, by selling any article of manufacture, could purchase 
the produce which it might require, at one half the expense at which that 
Braves could be raised, it should nevertheless be precluded from doing 

0. 


‘This is unquestionably sound doctrine, and I readily admit it. But, 

Ow is it to be reconciled with the doctrine, which is now maintained by 

great authorities out of doors, as that which ought to be the rule of our 

Commercial policy? According to these authorities, to which we have 
3 2 
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now to add that of the honourable and learned seconder of the present 


motion, Prohibition is the only effectual protection to trade :—duties must 
be unavailing for this purpose, because the influence of svil and clim 
the price of labour, the rate of taxation, and other circumstances, are 


constantly varying in different countries, and consequently, the scale of A 


protection would require to be varied from month to month. But, what 
is the legitimate interference to be drawn from this exclusive system? 
Can it be other than this—that all interchange of their respective com. 
modities, between different countries of the world, is a source of evil, to 
the one or the other —that each country must shut itself up within itself, 
making the most of its own resources, refusing all commerce with any 
other country, barbarously content to suffer wants which this commerce 
might easily supply, and to waste its own superfluous productions at 
home; because, to exchange them for the superfluities of that othet 


‘country, instead of being an exclusive advantage to either party, would 


afford an equivalent benefit to both. This is the short theory of Prohi- 
bitions, which these sage declaimers against all theory, are so anxious to 
recommend to'the practical merchants of this country. 

‘But, ‘can Prohibition ever be tried under circumstances of greater 
favour, than it now experiences in Spain? In that flourishing country, 
prohibition has been carried to the very extreme. There, restriction has 
been added to restriction—there, all the fruits of that beautiful system 
are to be seen, not yet, perhaps, in full maturity, but sufficiently mature 
to enable every one to judge of their qualities. Spain is the best sample 
of the prohibitory system; the most perfect model of fallen greatness 
and of internal misery, of which modern civilization affords an example— 
an example to be traced, not only in the annihilation of her commerce and 
maritime power, but, in her scanty revenue, in her bankrupt resources, 
in the wretchedness of her population, and in her utter insignificance 
among the great powers of the world. The commercia] policy of Spain 
is simply this—to admit nothing from other countries—except what the 
smuggler brings in. And the commercial wisdom of the honourable and 
learned seconder of the present motion is equal to that of Spain.’—pp.18—20. 


We have endeavoured to give as clear a statement of Mr. 
M‘Donnell’s principal doctrines on the corn laws and free trade as 
was consistent with the space to which we are necessarily limited. 
In justice to Mr. M‘ Donnell we must add, that there is a great 
deal in his work which we have altogether omitted to notice 
Much is said on the subject of combination laws and currency, 
which appears to us not very happily blended with the rest of his 
theories. His work, however, may be considered, on the whole, 


to be as full and able a defence of antiquated systems of policy & 


can well be expected in the present times. The course of public 
opinion (as indeed Mr. M‘Donnell acknowledges) is, fortunately 
for mankind, likely to be in each successive year more and more 
inclined to the opposite direction. In this country the principle 
that freedom of production and of interchange is the true polic 
of all nations, has taken too strong a hold to be ever uprool 
Even that class of the community which still opposes the applica" 
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tion of this policy in the most important of all concerns, the sup- 
ply of the nation’s food, will at length find it impossible to resist 
the force of plain reason, and the just demands of all the other 
classes of the people. They will at length see that what is bene- 
ficial to the whole country cannot be injurious to them, and that 
those maxims of general policy which tend to multiply the con- 
nections between nation and nation, and thus increase the motives 
and the means of peace cso pit the world, deserve, in an 
especial manner, the support and countenance of the possessors of 
the soil. ‘Trade, and the capital which is invested in it, may shift 
their stations. ‘They did so from Venice, Genoa, and Holland, 
they may do so from England. But the landholders are fixed to 
their country. They must abide its fate whether for good or for 
evil; and whether calamity shall come upon it from wars, produced 
by those disputes and jealousies concerning commerce which have 
been in past times such a fruitful source of misery to mankind, or 
whether, like the Dutch, the English are doomed to witness the 
departure of their wealth, attracted to other countries. in which the 

ains of the capitalist are not sacrificed to maintain a high cost of 
food and labour,—whatever, in short, be the mischiefs which mis- 
taken policy may bring upon England, the proprietors of land 
must be that class of the community which will suffer most, and 
whose sufferings must last the longest. That such disasters shall 
ever visit this country, we have little apprehension ; for we think 
that sufficient tokens have appeared, both within and without the 
walls of Parliament, to assure us that another session will not pass, 
without a satisfactory settlement of the vital question, how 
cheaply, or how dearly, the English people are in future to be 
supplied with food. 





———— 


ArT. IV. Journal of a Voyage up the Mediterranean ; principally. 
among the Islands of the Archipelago, and in Asia Minor: inclading 
many interesting Particulars relative to the Greek Revolution, especially 
a Journey through Maina to the Camp of Ibrahim Pacha, together with 
Observations on the Antiquities, Opinions, and Usages of Greece, as 
they now exist. To which is added, an Essay on the Fanariotes, 
translated from the Freneh of Mark Philip Zallony, a Greek. By the 
Rev. Charles Swan, late of Catherine Hall, Cambridge; Chaplain to 
H. M.S. Cambrian; Author of “ Sermons on several Subjects ;” and 
Translator of the “ Gesta Romanorum.” 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. ls. Lon- 
don. C. and J. Rivington. 1826. 


Wiru the exception of a quaint motto, we have set out the whole 
of the title page which the rev. author has been pleased to prefix to 
these volumes, as to observant readers it will indicate at the first 
glance the general character of the work. Not content with the 
long bill of fare which he has given us, Mr. Swan takes it upon him- 
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self to assure us of its excellence. His ‘particulars relative. to 
the Greek revolution’ aré not only numerous but ‘ interesting’ 
especially his journey ‘to the camp of |brahim Pacha.’ Ney 
come his antiquarian researches, an essay on the Fanariotes, ang 
adorning all, the name of the learned author, with his titles of 
chaplain, preacher, and translator of the Gesta Romanorum. Ajj 
this pomp of announcement seems to us to be in very bad taste: 
The author might at least have left his readers to form their ow, 
judgment as to the interest or value of the materials which he hag 
laid before them, and we own that we-can trace no particular cop: 
nection between the Gesta Romanorum and a voyage up the Me- 
diterranean. If Mr. Swan had been desirous of impressing us with 
a favourable notion of his inventive powers, the case might have 


been otherwise. But it is to be presumed that he intended his 


journal to be the repository of facts and of accurate observati 


relative to the countries which he visited, and that he never sup- 
posed that his genius was in the slightest degree trained to romance 
by the legends which formed the delight of his earlier days. 

We apprehend the reader will find it otherwise. We have ses 
dom perused a journal detailing the fleeting events of the day, 
which we have thought less deserving of confidence than the one 
before us. It is a sort of daily newspaper, in which, under succes 
sive dates, reports of battles by sea and land, descriptions of eha- 
racter, and observations on men and things are made, often upon 
the most imperfect evidence, and generally in a very loose and 
unsatisfactory manner. The recent misfortunes of Greece, since 
the fall of Missolonghi, have taken away, moreover, much of the 
‘interest’ which Mr. Swan attaches to his ‘ particulars’ of her san- 
guinary and protracted struggle for freedom. His journal, besides, 
does not come down later than that of Mr. Emerson, which has 
been some time before the public ; and it scarcely contains a single 
fact respecting Greece with which we had not been already fully 
acquainted. . | 

We are disposed, however, to afford Mr. Swan every praise for 
the enthusiasm which he uniformly displays in behalf of that sul- 
fering and afflicted nation. It is to us matter of no small surprise 
to see the British cabinet look on so quietly at the invasion and 
conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Egyptians. Ibrahim Pacha 
may now be said to be undisputed master of that peninsula; and his 
father, the Viceroy of Egypt, perhaps the most enlightened and 
enterprising Mahometan who has held the reins of empire for some 
centuries, is at this moment making every preparation to assist him 
with fresh forces, in order to complete a subjugation which has been 
already too far advanced. His own resources are formidable; but 
he does not depend on these alone, for all the world, except the 
British cabinet, sees with open eyes, and the greatest amazement, 
that he receives from the French ministry all the aid in money) 
arms, ammunition, and men, which he chooses to require. 4 
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ingenuity of diplomacy has, indeed, invented expressions which, as 
between the English and French cabinets, serve to give this trans- 
action a colouring merely commercial ; but the plain sense of the 
eople of this country has set it down as a piece of the most bare- 
faced cajolery, which one government has ever dared to practise 
n another. | 
- This intercourse between Marseilles and Eevee should be judged 
of not by the official phraseology in which M. de Villele descri 
it, but by its manifest result, and its equally unequivocal object. 
Its result is, that Mehemet-Ali is enabled to send reinforcements to 
his son, which, otherwise, he could not have so abundantly pro- 
vided; and its object is to prevent the continent and islands of 
Greece from placing themselves, as they proposed to do, under the 
protection of Great Britain. Before the Egyptians interposed at 
all in the contest, we were of opinion that peace and security could 
never be attained by the Greeks without resorting to this policy, 
but since Mehemet-Ali and his son have appeared actively engaged 
in assisting the sultan to reduce that people to their former state of 
slavery, the question has become one in which our own policy and 
our own national interests are essentially interested. 

For does any man in his senses suppose that, if the viceroy ac- 
quire military possession of Greece, he will ever restore it to ‘the 
Ottoman Porte? He must be a greater fool than we take him to 
be if he meditates any such thing. In the Ottoman dominions 
power is generally equivalent to right. As soon as the Greeks shall 
be crushed into submission, or at least deprived of the means of 
making further resistance, Mehemet-Ali, keeping before his eyes 
the conduct of his good friend M. de Villele towards miserable 
Spain, will send the sultan a pretty long list of expenses for the 
war, and in the mean time will take it upon himself to prevent. any 
new insurrections in Greece until he be reimbursed in his outlays, 
which will most probably happen about the time of the Greek 
Calends ! 

This, we repeat it, is a prospect of affairs not to be contemplated 
by Great Britain with indifference. Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
fonian Islands, afford us indeed some strong holds in the Mediter- 
ranean which cannot be easily taken from us, and which must 
always secure to us a commanding influence in that quarter. But 
why permit, if we can help it, anew power to grow up there which, 
by means of the Morea and the islands in the Archipelago, and the 
interested and zéalous alliance of France, might in time become a 
most formidable competitor? Mr. Canning, we suspect, sees as 
far as his neighbours, and it is much to be lamented if his efforts 
for the liberation of Greece have met with as much resistance at 
home, as they seem to have hitherto encountered from abroad. 

But to return to the journal before us. We pass over, as a tale 
more than thrice told, the whole of that part of his work in which 
the author treats us to a description of Cadiz, its religious cere- 
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monies and usages. Though he spent but two or three days in 
Spain, he enters into dissertations upon these subjects, which show 
that he is wholly ignorant of them, and he offers reflections upon 
its recent revolution, which, though like most of his reflections, 
clothed in ambitious language, and full of pretension, evident] 
demonstrate that he is unacquainted with the people of whom he 
writes. Above all things we are surprised that he found no beau- 
tiful women in Cadiz, though perhaps the presence of a French 

arrison there might in some measure account for their absence, 

rom this place he proceeded (October, 1824) as chaplain of the 
Cambrian to Malta, Sein, and Genoa, and of course we have 
an indefatigable account of Etna, he and Charybdis, the de- 
lights of quarantine, the Bay of Naples, the Lazzaroni, and Her- 
culaneum, and Pompeii. It is pleasant to find him on every pos- 
sible occasion crying out against what he is pleased to designate as 
bigotry, he himself being the choicest specimen of a bigot that 
we have for some time encountered in the walks of literature. 
We think he might with advantage have excluded the subject of 
religion altogether from his consideration, particularly as his im- 
partiality, on this subject at least, was liable to a little suspicion, 
and as he sets out with a promise that he will not ‘ present a guide- 
book to the public,’ concerning ‘a wearisome repetition of what 
others have said,’—a negative promise, which he appears to have 
very soon forgotten. It is amusing to observe the self-complacency 
with which he lays down the plan of his work. 


‘Whatever strikes me, I shall commit to paper; embodying such re- 
flections as the occasion may suggest, without much regard to systematic 
arrangement. Details of pictures,’and statues, and palaces, are, at best, 
but a mawkish kind of reading: people rarely agree about these things, or 
rise much better or wiser from the perusal. And it would be impossible 
to convey, even to an amateur, any considerable portion of that pleasure 
which an inspection of the originals may have produced. But the majo- 
rity of mankind are not amateurs ; and, of those who call themselves such, 
how many are governed by affectation, by fashion, by any thing but a real 
taste. A book, therefore, which abounds much in these matters, may not 
be a bad book ; but the chances are greatly in favour of its being thought 
so. In reality, these are subjects which should be seen, not read of; ex-. 
amined in person, not judged of at second hand. As a taste for them 
cannot be acquired by reading, so neither by reading can a matured taste 
find a solid gratification. It is the feast of the Barmecide; subtile, u0- 
substantia] fare ; a vapour exhaled by the appetite, and lost in the warmth 
of its embrace. Descriptions of natural objects, on the other hand, I shall 
omit no opportunity of giving. Here the scene lives—breathes: art has 
not contaminated its beauty, nor diminished the brilliancy of its character. 
Instead of a feeble copy, the eye dwells upon a glowing original, and the 





reflection, which not unfrequently penetrates to the heart of the reader. 
It may be consecrated by the past glory of man, or it may exist only in its 
own; but in either case it speaks with all the luxury of sentiment, and all 
the loveliness of truth. —Vol i. pp. 81—83. , 


impression which it carries to the feelings has a vividness and a fidelity of 
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_ In point of fact, he does precisely that which he promises: not 
to do, or at least he does something still more disagreeable, for he 
has crowded his journal with accounts of ancient ruins, which 
have been already described by at least half a century of writers, 
and he has disfigured his pages with inscriptions which he acknow- 
ledges are perfectly unintelligible. This, indeed, to use his high- 
flown and equally unintelligible language, ‘is the feast of the Bar- 
mecide ; subtile, unsubstantial fare ; a vapour exhaled by the ap- 
petite, and lost in the warmth of its embrace’! The embrace of 
the appetite ! was it indeed at Cambridge that Mr. Swan acquired 
this style of rhetoric? The Gesta Romanorum might surely have 
helped him to a better similitude than this, or at least have taught 
him a less fulsome mode of expression. But this passage, morbid 
as it is, sinks into insignificance in comparison with the splendid 
promise which follows. ‘ Descriptions of natural objects, on the 
other hand, I shall omit no opportunity of giving. Here (in this 
journal of course) the scene lives—breathes ; art has not contami- 
nated its beauty, nor diminished the brilliancy of its character.’ 
The reader, however, who is in the slightest degree acquainted with 
the scenery of the Archipelago, will find, that Mr. Swan carefully 
‘omits’ almost every ‘opportunity’ which presented itself to him 
for the description of natural objects, and that those scenes which 
he attempts to paint are sketched with so feeble a hand, that instead 
of ‘living and breathing’ in his immortal work, they fade into 
nothingness under his pencil. As to the ‘ glowing original,’ the 
‘vividness of reflection,’ the ‘ past glory of man,’ and the swelling 
close of his period—‘ with all the luxury of sentiment, and all the 
loveliness of truth,’ we pass them over as mere unqualified fustian. 

Perfectly analogous to this phraseology is that of almost every 
compliment which he inflicts upon his acquaintance—we mean 
such of them as are possessed of any influence in the world, for 
the miserable, and those who stood in need of his kindness, have 
received little at his hands but reproach. Mrs. Charles Fox, 
(daughter of the Duke of Clarence), who happened to be a passen- 
ger in the Cambrian, as far as Malta, is thus eulogised :— : 


‘ The truly feminine softness of her manner, aided by the kindness and 
goodness of her heart, possesses an almost irresistible attraction, and 
leaves her friends doubtful whether she should be prized more for the gen- 
tleness of disposition which prompts, or for the natural delicacy of cha- 
racter which envelopes and embalme her every action.’—Vol. i. p. 84. 


Passages of this description abound in these two precious vo- 
lumes, but we have no room to notice them. We must, however, 
direct the attention of the reader to page 116, vol. i., in which Mr. 

wan loudly complains of those travellers who are so ambitious as 


to inscribe their names upon the ruins which they visit. He thus 
Concludes his eloquent invective :— 


‘ This exquisitely childish vanity effects more than Time in the ruin of 
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antiquity, and prompts weak and inconsiderate men to waste, with stupid 
indifference, monuments which nothing can repair. Let me say it; the 
breath that encircled the column, the influence which floated around it, 
when in al] the pomp and plenitude of heathen magnificence, is chipped 
away by these anfeeling pretenders to vertu !’—Vol.i. p. 117. 


We are not disposed to excuse the silly vanity which induces 
our travellers to deform public monuments in the manner here 
complained of. But to say that the monuments are thus wasted 
away, is surely a slight exaggeration. As to ‘ the breath that en- 
circled the column,’ and ‘ the incense which floated around it’ be- 
ing ‘ chipped’ off by such‘means, we own that we are at a loss to 
understand the process to which Mr. Swan alludes. 

Our author appears to be no very strenuous supporter of the 
Bible Societies. He seems to think that. the credulity of the good 
folks of this country has been imposed upon to a considerable ex- 
tent by the reports which have emanated from some of these opu- 
lent associations. He mentions several instances that came within 
his knowledge of the injudicious distribution, or rather, indeed, of 
the total waste of Bibles, printed in different languages, and sent 
out to the Levant for the conversion of the Greeks, Mahometans, 
and Jews. The multitude of these copies forms a conspicuous 
item in the annual reports of the Bible institutions at home, and 
the subscribers who hear these reports read, and place the most 
implicit confidence in their correctness, never dream the while that 
their money is in very many cases absolutely thrown away. 

The most amusing portion of these volumes is that which is 
devoted to the proceedings of the The Cambrian, while she was 
employed in chastising the numerous pirates who infest the Archi- 
pelago. The relation of the several contests in which she was 
engaged with these hardy and adroit buccaneers is often lively and 
romantic. We shall select one scene, which terminated in a 


manner satisfactory to all parties, and which is really given with 
much picturesque effect. 


‘ Wednesday, 2d Feb—Weighed anchor at an early hour. About ten 
o’clock we discovered five small Latine vessels sailing close under the 
coast of Thessaly, immediately at the entrance of the Gulf of Volo. Sup- 
posing them a part of the piratical cruizers, they were fired at for the pur- 
pose of being brought to: they were not, however, within shot. It was 
a beautiful morning, with light winds, which just served to ripple the sur- 
face of the water. The Latines furled their sails, put back, and pulled 
into a narrow creek, where they were safe for the time from molestation : 
they then climbed the rocks to watch our motions. As the object of Cap- 
tain Hamilton was only to ascertain who and what they were, he wished 
to try every conciliating measure before he resorted to any thing harsh, 
With this view he despatched one of the wounded prisoners who remained, 
with a flag of truce, and a request that some of their leaders would come 
on board his ship. Inthe mean time preparations were made for a refusal. 
The marines were called up and drilled; ball cartridges brought out, with 
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_ pistols, muskets, and cutlasses, for the whole crew. It certainly was an 

animating scene ; the snapping of flints was perpetual, and the bustling, 
not to say joyous, air of the younger officers, was strong evidence how 
vividly they felt the power of what was going forward. 

‘On the return of the boat, after leaving our ambassador in the hands 
of his countrymen, we had a picturesque account of their proceedings. 
They approached without seeing @ man, but as soon as they had landed 
the prisoner, and retired, a whistle was heard, and immediately upwards of 
a hundred men sprung from beneath the bushes of the rocks. The inci- 
dent in Sir W. Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake,” that, namely, of Roderic 
Dhu and his clansmen instantly recurred!. Allowing a sufficient time for 
consultation our boat was despatched a second time, and returned with 
four or five Greeks, for whose safety our first lieutenant, perhaps, un- 
wisely, had chosen to remain as a hostage ; however, he was treated with 
every civility. 

‘The account given by these people was, that they were gun-boats 
belonging to a small Greek squadron, consisting of two brigs, a schooner, 
and what is called a mystico, (which is something resembling a very small 
schooner), cruising on the opposite side of the gulf. It seems that twelve 
Turkish vessels are now in Volo, and that the Greeks have fitted out this 
armament with a design to intercept and burn the fleet of their enemy. 
The Cyrene, however, had met with the gun-boats last evening, and had 
fired at them for a considerable time. From all these circumstances they 
concluded that we were Turkish men of war, and our steady pursuit con 
firmed them in the idea, In conclusion, they agreed to accompany us to 
the station of the larger vessels from which they had heen detatched. 

‘The sun set even more magnificently than usual. On one side was 
the coast of Thessaly, bending round us like a bow, with Mount Parnas- 
sus towering in the distance; on the other side was the Island of Negro- 
pont; the Islands of Scopeli, Skiatho, and Pondico-nisi to the east. 

‘ Only one of the Greek vessels having issued from the creek, according 
to the agreement, our boats were again manned and armed, ‘and with 
Captain Hamilton himself at their head, proceeded to act as occasion 
might dictate. First, however, a boat set forth with a flag of truce, and 
found the Greeks all on the alert, and stationed amongst the bushes, with 
their muskets ready for the action, which they seemed to think inevitable. 
A parley now ensued, which lasted till sun-set, when they were persuaded 
to come along side of our ship: but this object, though advised and wished 
by their leaders, was effected with difficulty, and Captain Hamilton, to 
quiet apprehensions which appeared to increase rather than abate, went 
singly into one of their boats, standing as calmly when exposed to the 
range of their muskets as he would have done upon the deck of his own 
ship. By this time a boat belonging to the Greek brig of war, despatched 
by her commander, arrived at the creek, and this, no doubt, contributed 
a good deal to dissipate the alarms occasioned (as we found) by the in- 
Vincible belief of our being Turkish or Austrian ships. It seems that the 
latter have, in several recent instances, betrayed them into the hands of 
their foes.’ —Vol. i. pp. 205—209. 


_ We have already alluded to Mr. Swan’s facility in compliment- 
ing persons of distinction with whom during his voyage he hap; 
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ed to come into contact. We have also glanced at the very 
different sort of disposition by which he seems to have been acty- 
ated with roe to those who stood most in need of his charitable - 
offices as a Christian and aclergyman. Let the following passage 
be our justification for the latter remark. The threat with which 
it concludes is ludicrousenough. We need hardly say that we do 
not believe there is a single captain in his majesty’s navy who 
would sanction the sentiments which are here expressed. 


‘ We have been much incommoded by the number of the passengers ; 
and the difficulty of finding them births is not small. I cannot, in this 
place, forbear throwing out a hint to those who may hereafter be favoured 
with a passage in a man-of-war, not to consider themselves as sailing in 
a public conveyance; nor to assume such a deportment as may authorise 
a conclusion, that they think themselves conferring a favour, rather than 
receiving one. I would also humbly suggest, that to press upon the good- 
nature of the captain,.even when it is obviously contrary to his inclina- 
tion; to solicit a passage for one port, and being arrived, to require it 
for “ another, and another, and another,” is as indelicate as for any one 
to come a mere stranger to your house, and, finding the quarters good, 
there to set up his rest. The cases are perfectly similar; and’ it seems 
to me to imply such a total want of proper feeling, as to render those, who 
are thus deficient, objects of merited contempt. I cannot, for my part, 
comprehend the principle on which they act. A person is slightly intro- 
duced to a captain of a man-of-war, in order to obtain a gratuitous present 
of bed and board. The cost is wholly on the side of the commander; 
and if he be not a man of independent fortune, he has to endure a tax 
upon his income, which he can perhaps very hardly support. Besides 
this, he is obliged to surrender his own comforts to the encroachments of 
his passengers, who, in many cases, think themselves entitled to the atten- 
tion which they would exact trom the hired servant of a packet-boat. 

‘ What I have here said, I wish to be understood as a common feeling 
among the officers of a man-of-war; and without meaning to impute any 
thing further to particular individuals than inexperience and want of con- 
sideration, it may. be useful to future voyagers, to understand in what light 
their presence is considered, and how they are expected to act. We live, 
indeed, several] distinguished exceptions to the method upon which I have 
animadverted; but I am persuaded some comment is needed for the rest: 
and I hope it will be taken in good part. 

‘With regard to the ward-room passengers, a system somewhat diffe- 
rent is, for various reasons, adopted: but here too, I have seen more than 
one individual conduct himself as he would, where not only a full equiva- 
lent was paid, but where his superiority of rank authorized an unceremo- 
nious disposal of whatsoever he might desire. Such practices never will 
be tolerated in a man-of-war; at least, not on a peace establishment, 
when the officers are generally men of fortune and family. For the pre- 
sent I quit the subject; if I should see occasion, it shal] certainly be re- 
sumed.’—Vol. i. pp. 260—262. 


_Here is a Christian divine! who, perhaps, would have felt no 
difficult after he wrote this passage in preparing a discourse of 
which the text would be the parable of the good Samaritan! _ 
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As our author has set forth, among the principal attractions of 
this work, the ‘account of his visit to the camp of Ibrahim Pacha, 
the reader may, perhaps, feel some curiosity to know what has 
been detailed on this point. Mr. Swan, and several gentlemten 
from the Cambrian, having landed at Calamata, proceeded 
through Tripolitza and by Mount Taygetus, where they, for the 
first time, perceived traces of the Turkish army. 


‘We travelled through groves of olives and mulberries at the foot of 
Mount Taygetus. After a while the country assumed the appearance of 
nicely arranged shrubberies, all the plants usually seen in English plea- 
sure-grounds being found indigenous here: but, in fact, the prospect was 
for ever varying. 

“Near the foot of a small river, or rather brook, lay an Arab soldier, 
apparently dying from fatigue. We gave him water and a little bread, 
and being unable to render any further assistance, left him to his fate. 
Above the hill, of which the stream just spoken of formed the base, we 
found a village on fire, called Dakne, (Sir W. Gell calls it Daphne), and 
a second further on to the right, termed Allovesovan. Here we overtook 
another Arab, but no persuasion could induce him to answer our ques- 
tions ; either fear or disease, probably both, rendered him pertinaciously 
silent. I say both, because a Piedmontese physician at Tripolitza in- 
formed us, that the Arabs devoured such quantities of grapes and drank 
so much water as to bring on the dysentery, of which great numbers had 
died. Not long after our encounter with the Arab, we observed the naked 
carease 0f:a Greek, mangled in a most shocking mauner by the vultures, 
of which numbers were sailing about our path. 7 

‘Descending a steep hill called Ellade, which overlooks the plain of 
Helos and the sea, including a distant view of Cerigo, we overtook some 
stragglers from the Pacha’s army—the poorest wretches imaginable, all 
shreds and patches. On the plain half a dozen villages were smoking ; 
the conflagration had been spread in every direction. A large flame 
broke out from a plot of reeds as we passed; and men were just ready to 
apply fresh fire to hedges formed of dry leaves. A little after we observed 
a column of the army moving to the left, and we immediately took a simi- 
lar direction, supposing it the main body of Ibrahim’s troops. It proved, 
however, to be a detachment under the command of Husseim Pacha. As 
we advanced several heavy guns were fired, and presently several mules, 
bearing a number of dead and wounded, attended by a guard of soldiers, 
approached us. We took our station on arising ground, which com- 
manded the sea and the troops of the Pacha moving along the brow of an 
eminence in front. ‘The firing still continued, and several dead men, 
bound upon the backs of mules, passed close to us. At the same moment, 
a ball which appeared to have scaled the surface of the post chosen by 
the Egyptian troops, fell within forty or fifty yards from our party. They 
now formed into a square, and moved a small distance from the side of 
the height, so as to have the ridge between them and the enemy, and then 
appeared to be retreating. We could perceive a mistico Jying at anchor 
close to the shore, keeping up a brisk fire ; there were, at the same time, 
Several discharges of musquetry from men who had landed. The object 
of the Turks was to take possession of two small castles, each contain- 
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ing a garrison of two hundred and fifty soldiers.* A body of men who 
were now leisurely passing us on their return, we obtained as a 

They were organized Arabs, and their captain carried @ thick stick in his 
hand to drive them forward: this he applied with apparent good will to 
the shoulders of any stragglers fromthe company. When we reached the 
main camp, which might be four miles from the place of action, such g 
scene of confusion displayed itself as I had never before witnessed. Mi- 
serable-looking wm were every where stretched upon the ground, op- 
pressed by extreme fatigue, while the whole character of what passed re- 
minded me of nothing so much as the turbulence, without the merriment, 
of an English fair. ‘There was but one tent in the plain, and thus their 
ragged, wretched bodies were exposed to the burning heats of noon, ex- 
cept in cases where olive-trees supplied a shade: but the greater part of 
the army were entirely deprived of such protection. The most fortunate 
had stationed themselves on the banks of a beautiful river or stream, 
(the Eurotas) which was full of excellent water, and as clear as crystal, 
broad, but shallow.’—Vol. ii. pp. 233—237. 


The party were shown by an Arab guard into a cottage, where 
they found Ibrahim Pacha, ‘ pipe in hand,’ reclining on a 
couch. 


‘He is a stout, broad, brown-faced, vulgar-looking man, thirty-five or 
forty years of age, marked strongly with the small pox. His countenance 
possesses little to engage, but. when he speaks, which he does with consi- 
derable energy and fluency, it becomes animated and rather striking. He 
frequently accompanies his words with a long drawling cry, which to 

uropean ears sounds ridiculous enough. His manner carries with it that 
sort of decision which is, perhaps, the common appanage of despotism : 
deprived of this he would resemble an uneducated, hard-favoured seaman 
of our own country—and, I think, I have somewhere seen his exact coun- 
terpart—but it may be merely fancy. He was plainly clothed for a Turk; 
and his camp establishment altogether had none of that parade and 


luxury which we are accustomed to attach to eastern warfare.’—Vol. ii 
pp. 237, 238. 


The following exposition of his intentions with respect to the 


Morea seems to have been given with the most perfect sin- 
cerity. 


‘Speaking of the Morea, although he regretted the necessity of his 
present proceedings, yet it was his intention to pursue them to the ut- 
most. He would burn and destroy the whole Morea; so that it should 
neither be profitable to the Greeks nor to him, nor to any one. What 
would these infatuated men, the dupes of their own imbecile government, 
do for provisions in the winter? He knew that his own soldiers would 
also suffer—that they too must perish. But his father Mehemet Ali was 
training forty thousand men, and he was in daily expectation of a rein- 
forcement of twelve thousand. If these were cut off he would have more; 
and he would persevere till the Greeks returned to their former state. 





— | 


* «The country where they are situated is called Trinese. It is not fat 


-_ Marathonisi, in the gulf of that name, called also Colochina or Colo 
ithia. 
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One of the castles on the plain, he said, had just been carried by assault, 
and the garrison all put to the sword; the other was expected to fall 
immediately. He repeated, “I will not cease till the Morea be a ruin.” 
The sultan has already conferred upon him the title and insignia of 
Pacha of this unhappy land; “and” said his highness, “if the good 
people of England who are so fond of sending money to the Greeks would 
send it directly to me it would save them considerable trouble; eventu- 
ally it all comes to my treasury. I have taken heaps of purses from the 
Greek soldiers filled with English sovereigns.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 240, 241. 


On another occasion he observed, 


«« The best thing ‘for the Greeks,” continued the despot, “‘ would be 
an unconditional surrender. Let them return to their former condition. 
You know the extent of the population in Egypt: I will gain my object 
at whatever sacrifice; and I hope that a good God will enable me to do 
80 ad 

‘Janetta, our guide, imagined that a relative of his—a lad, was a prir 
soner in the camp of the Turks; and he entreated us to procure his re- 
lease. Accordingly, the request was made. Ibrahim laughed; “Oh!” 
said he, “the boy has turned Turk; and I have sent him along with 


three hundred other Greek lads to a military school, which I have esta- 
blished at Cairo.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 245. 


We presume that, after these declarations, there can be no longer 
any doubt entertained of the intentions of Mehemet Ali,-and his 
good son, with respect to Greece. It would be a striking event if, 
in the order of Providence, these two warriors should be suffered 
to restore the Turkish power to its former vigour in Europe, at an 
epoch when it was actually tottering on the verge of destruction. 

Here Mr. Swan closes his journal for the present. If he means 
to continue it, we trust that he will exchange his propensity to 
thodomontade for a small portion of common sense. Had we been 
disposed to treat him with severity, we might have extracted many 
specimens of his composition that would do no honour to the uni- 
versity of which he was lately a member. He has given, in an 
appendix, a translation of an essay on the Fanariotes, written in 

rench by Mark Philip Zallony, a Greek, and published at Mar- 
seilles in the year 1824, It is a work of very considerable interest, 
and is drawn up with much ability. The Fanariotes compose a 
class of Greeks belonging to the.ritual of the eastern church, and 
they are so called from Fanar, the quarter of Constantinople 
which they principally occupy. In consequence of the law which 
forbids a Turk to learn any of the languages in use among those 
who do not believe in the Alcoran, the Fanariotes were originally 
employed as translators, next as drogomans, or interpreters, to the 
divan, and, in modern times, they have had sufficient influence to 
obtain the dangerous honour of being appointed hospodars of Mol’ 
davia and Walachia. The massacre of the-Greeks at Constanti- 
nople, in 1821, gave a heavy blow to the power of the Fanariotes, 

ut it is not considered .as yet wholly subdued. We recommend 

IS essay to the attention of the reader. 
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make the difference. Perhaps some intellectual motive of this sort may 
be involved in cannibalism, which is known to be not always practised 
for want of provisions, nor, as some have supposed, for the superiority 
of human flesh. The savage who eats the same person with whom a 
short time before he had been accustomed to meet in battle, and to ex- 
change blows, becomes acquainted with his man under entirely different 
circumstances, or perhaps enjoys the pleasure of experiencing, that the 
activity which once existed in him is entirely extinguished and overcome, 

‘It is suspected that cannibalism still exists among the African nations; 
and by some travellers it was formerly asserted, that, in certain towns, 
the flesh of men was publicly sold in the shambles, with that of other 
animals. Cannibalism, so far from giving men a gloomy and ferocious 
aspect, may rather communicate a peculiar mildness to the countenance, 
aceompanied with that luscious sort of smile often found among savages.’ 
—p. 39. 


And why was Daniel De Foe an Irishman? He betrays him- 
self (p. 76) by ‘ the interest which he takes in cannibalism ;’ and 
the author of Robinson Crusoe had doubtless the peculiar mildness 
of aspect and the true ‘luscious smile’ of anthropophagi, “ whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

But to proceed with our philosopher’s types. The ram is a 
symbol of German character, because it ‘ expresses the sense of 
fluxions in taking a long run to accumulate momentum, for the 
ergo of giving a more powerful stroke. To the German intel- 
ect may be ascribed the sense of accumulation, &c......... In 
the course of the ram accumulation is expressed, not in its motion 
through a certain distance, but in the forces successively acquired 
from the new strokes of its feet on the ground at each step.’ So 
also the great striped tiger of Bengal is a type of the Cieigian 
character, because ‘ this animal, by the suddenness of its leaps, 
and its wild and haggard appearance, seems to express the arbi; 
trary power of selection, circulation, distribution, or collocation, 
which, leaving out what is intermediate, brings remote parts to- 
gether!’ For the French character, we have some very appro- 

riate symbols: the ostrich—for it has extraordinary powers of 

igestion—and the Frenchman, as all the world knows, is par 
excellence a cooking animal; and the ape, because ‘ living among 
all the trees of the forest, it partakes of synthetical transition, an 
in transferring itself from bough to bough it may be considered as 
pursuing new combinations. It appears as if hase by the mys- 
terious and solemn nature of morality.’ A goodly race, in which 
the motto of the Frenchman is still “ sauve qui peut.” But the 
climax of the ridiculous is to be found in the following passage, 


which is quite characteristic of the author’s mind, and of the style 
of his book. 


‘If among the animals we look for a type of courage, we shall proba- 
bly for some time wander about perplexed, till we fix on the humming- 
bird. Its characteristic is to suspend itself in the air, and remain in one 
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place, by the continued action of its wings; so that it does not flit about 
like other birds, but remains stationary, producing a humming sound. 
This corresponds with the nature of courage and systematic will, since, 
in strokes of its wings, physical exertion must be regulated according to 
exact proportion, to enable it to retain its position in the air unchanged. 
The nicest degrees of force must be observed. Covered with the brilliant 
hues of praise, this minute and exquisite bird seems to rejoice in main- 
taining itself in the post of honour. A recent traveller has estimated the 
varieties of the humming-bird species at about an hundred ; in which there 
are to be found all intermediate grades of size ; the largest kind, which is 
called the blue-throated Mexican, being about five times as big as the 
smallest, which is less than a bee. The humming sound belongs to its 
wings ; the note which it utters from its pipe is simple, small, and delicate. 
An accurate survey and estimate of characteristic qualities and powers, 


however, will teach us to associate this animal with the gigantic moose- 
deer and the powerful vulture. —pp. 53, 54. 


The author declares his purpose in the outset, ‘ to show that there 
is not room in rerum natura for more than twelve generic charac- 
ters, essentially different from each other; and that to some one or 
other of the twelve departments every nation and every individual 
must be capable of being referred, in the same manner that in 
natural history each animal can be traced to some known order, in 
the destructive qualities of which it participates.’ He therefore 
proceeds to account for and to arrange all the varieties of human 
intellect, disposition, and tastes, under twelve classes, to which he 
assigns the names of the following nations :— 


‘J. The Carthaginian or Irish—II. The Celtic, or Scotch, or Scythian— 
Ill. The Egyptian, Chinese, or Swiss—IV. The English or Corinthian— 
V. The Greek or Venetian—VI. The German or Hindoo—VII. The Ro- 
man or Italian—VIII. The Arcadian, or Persian, or Scotch Lowland— 
IX. The Etruscan—X. The Spanish or Arabian—XI. The French or 
Athenian—XII. The Spartan, or Russian, or Swedish.’ 


Having confined all the compounded modifications of human 
nature within these twelve classes, our author proceeds in like 
manner to limit the elements of character in each class to twelve 
qualities or properties. That is, he considers that each generic 
character can only be viewed in relation to three primary faculties, 
IntELLEcT, Witt or Disposition, and Taste; and that each 
of these again operates under four different forms. Thus, — 


‘Ist. InreLLect has application to the Sciences, to Observation, to 
System, and to Sensuality, or the desire of gratifying sensation. 2dly. 
WIL, or Disposrrion, appears in Love, Industry, Courage, and Morality. 
ddly. Taste, or the sense of beauty, is shown in relation to Religion, 
Social Life, Ambition, aud Poetical Genius. 


Having laid down these land-marks for the physiology of cha- 

racter, our author, who is himself evidently a phrenologist, dis- 

covers that the systems of Gall and Spurzheim, after a little strain- 

ing and enlarging, may be made to fit exactly, and to harmonize 
T 2 
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Arr. V. The Contest of the Twelve Nations ; or, a View of the dif- 
ferent Bases of Human Character and Talent. 8vo. pp. 628. 18s, 
Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1826. 


Ir would be the easiest thing in the world to exhibit this volume, 
and its anonymous author, for unqualified ridicule and general 
derision ; for the book is in many respects the most whimsical and 
extravagant composition which it has ever fallen under our voca- 
tidn to notice; broaching the wildest and most unsubstantial 
theories with the same confident surety as if they were demon- 
strable for mathematical truths; placing facts and errors in con- 
stant communion; and mingling gratuitous hypothesis and crude 
speculation, fair premises and false conclusions, plausible argument 
and monstrous deduction, in ludicrous confusion and ‘ admired dis- 
order.’ But, notwithstanding all the weak and ridiculous points of 
the book, we shall carefully abstain from treating it merely as a 
fruitful source of the burlesque. We happen to be fully alive to 
the real curiosity of the author’s subject; and we shall not render 
it so much prejudice as to convert it into a jest, merely because he 
has unconsciously caricatured its outlines and travestied its form. 

The physiology of human character may really be numbered 
as among not the least interesting departments of metaphysical 
science. Enquiries into the natural causes of the diversity of cha- 
racter in the human race, if rationally conducted, would not de- 
serve to be regarded either with contempt or neglect; and in fact 
few subjects of intellectual speculation would possess greater attrac- 
tion for a reflecting mind. The attempt to trace the causes of 
national character, to examine whence its diversities proceed, and 
to determine, through historical examples and comparisons, how 
far these are produced and influenced by distinctions in race, in 
climate, in the prevailing occupations of industry, in government, 
and in other political institutions—all this must be full of curiosity 
and interest, and would probably develope many incidental and 
collateral facts of the very highest importance, though the results 
of the enquiry would scarcely be reducible into a fixed and un- 
erring 2 aan of judgment. But this whole subject of the physi- 
ology of human character is still in its earliest infancy, and may 
even date its origin as a study from our own times. The disposi 
tion to pursue so curious an investigation should be freely encou- 
raged; not only facts discovered, but also the errors which are 
brought to the surface in the agitation of enquiry, may have their 
utility ; and we should desire to direct serious public attention even 
to such fanciful productions as the volume before us, were it only 
from the conviction, that the discussion of the vainest and most 
erroneous theories on such a topic must necessarily elicit some 
scintillations. of truth. , | 

Yet it must be confessed, that it is not always easy to treat the 
contents of the present work with gravity, nor to resist the pro 
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voking invitation to ridicule which is offered by its numerous ab- 
surdities. For what shall be thought of a system which would 
prove Horace a Spartan, and Mr. te the preacher a Cartha- 
ginian ; Anacreon an Englishman, and Mr. Rogers a Greek ; Cer- 
vantes an Irishman, and Solon a Scotchman; Homer, Virgil, and 
Byron to be Germans, and Shakspeare, Hume, and Mr. Moore all 
Egyptians ; Cromwell and Gibbon—‘ Arcades ambo’—Arcadians ; 
Dr. Johnson a Frenchman; Hogarth a Spaniard ; and, finally, the 
Devil and Cain ‘favourable specimens’ of the Irish disposition ? 
Or how shall we seriously incline our attention to a metaphysical 
work, which with becoming solemnity proposes the different species 
of the animal kingdom for ‘ natural types’ of the varieties of 
human character? For here we discover that the stag, the hum- 
ming-bird, and the puma or American tiger, are all types of the 
Carthaginian or Irish character ; the wild boar of the Scotch; the 
hippopotamos of the Greek ; the rhinoceros, the owl, the ostrich, 
and the ape, of the French; the bear, the ram, and the Bengal 
tiger, of the German; the elephant and the hare of the Etruscan ; 
the ox of the Roman; and the ass of the Egyptian. ‘ The Celt’ 
(under which division our philosopher has principally the Scotch 
character in contemplation) ‘is like the wild boar, snuffing over 
the worldly objects which are presented to his senses, and asking 
what is the use of them, or of iti they can be eaten, or drunk, 
or slept upon, or in any way made to become a part of the con- 
sumer.’ In another point of view, by the way, our author, who 
would appear from the birth-place of his lucubrations to be him- 
self a Scot, gives rather an alarming picture of the characteristic 
tendencies and domestic condition of his unhappy race. ‘ Under 
such a system, hen-pecked or governed husbands are frequent. 
The women grow robust, and are strongly marked in their fea- 
tures; their voice falls with ease into the tenor pitch; they reagon 
on every subject with dry good sense, and can scarcely refrain 
from using interjectional oaths in conversation. They begin to 
wear hats of the same form as those worn by the men.’ An awful 
approximation ! in which we marvel that the philosopher has not 
discovered a ‘natural type’ of their disposition to appropriate 
unto themselves another article of masculine attire. "We English- 
men live in a dangerous propinquity. Henceforth let no man 
marry beyond the border ; and still less let him venture among our 
western neighbours, after he has learnt the following propensity of 
the Hibernian or Carthaginian character :— 


‘One uniform characteristic of the Carthaginian nature is the desire 
to stand in new and different relations to the same object which we have 
already known in other circumstances. Thus the African may be grati- 
fied with the speedy change from pursuing the living animal to possess- 
ing its dead carcass ; and from seeing the carcass whole to cutting it into 
parts. Such treatment. is the most opposite to what the animal would 


willingly have endured while yet alive ; but a few moments are sufficient to 
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make the difference. Perhaps some intellectual motive of this sort may 
be involved in cannibalism, which is known to be not always practised 
for want of provisions, nor, as some have supposed, for the superiority 
of human flesh. The savage who eats the same person with whom a 
short time before he had been accustomed to meet in battle, and to ex- 
change blows, becomes acquainted with his man under entirely different 
circumstances, or perhaps enjoys the pleasure of experiencing, that the 
activity which once existed in him is entirely extinguished and overcome, 

‘It is suspected that cannibalism still exists among the African nations; 
and by some travellers it was formerly asserted, that, in certain towns, 
the flesh of men was publicly sold in the shambles, with that of other 
animals. Cannibalism, so far from giving men a gloomy and ferocious 
aspect, may rather communicate a peculiar mildness to the countenance, 


aceompanied with that luscious sort of smile often found among savages.’ 
—p. 39. 


And why was Daniel De Foe an Irishman? He betrays him- 
self (p. 76) by ‘ the interest which he takes in cannibalism ;’ and 
the author of Robinson Crusoe had doubtless the peculiar mildness 
of aspect and the true ‘luscious smile’ of anthropophagi, “ whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

But to proceed with our philosopher’s types. The ram is a 
symbol of German character, because it ‘ expresses the sense of 
fluxions in taking a long run to accumulate momentum, for the 
ree go of giving a more powerful stroke. To the German intel- 
ect may be ascribed the sense of accumulation, &c......... In 
the course of the ram accumulation is expressed, not in its motion 
through a certain distance, but in the forces successively acquired 
from the new strokes of its feet on the ground at each step.’ So 
also the great striped tiger of Bengal is a type of the Cuan 
character, because ‘ this animal, by the suddenness of its leaps, 
and its wild and haggard appearance, seems to express the arbi- 
trary power of selection, circulation, distribution, or collocation, 
which, leaving out what is intermediate, brings remote parts to- 
gether!” For the French character, we have some very appro- 
priate symbols: the ostrich—for it has extraordinary powers of 
digestion—and the Frenchman, as all the world knows, is par 
excellence a cooking animal ; and the ape, because ‘ living egy 
all the trees of the forest, it partakes of synthetical transition, an 
in transferring itself from bough to bough it may be considered as 
pursuing new combinations. It appears as if Tah by the mys- 
terious and solemn nature of morality.’ A goodly race, in which 
the motto of the Frenchman is still “ sauve qui peut.” But the 
climax of the ridiculous is to be found in the following passage, 


which is quite characteristic of the author’s mind, and of the stylé 
of his book. 


‘If among the animals we look for a type of courage, we shall proba- 
bly for some time wander about perplexed, till we fix on the humming- 
bird. Its characteristic is to suspend itself in the air, and remain in one 
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place, by the continued action of its wings ; so that it does not flit about 
like other birds, but remains stationary, producing a humming sound. 
This corresponds with the nature of courage aud systematic will, since, 
in strokes of its wings, physical exertion must be regulated according to 
exact proportion, to enable it to retain its position in the air unchanged. 
The nicest degrees of force must be observed. Covered with the brilliant 
hues of praise, this minute and exquisite bird seems to rejoice in main- 
taining itself in the post of honour. A recent traveller has estimated the 
varieties of the humming-bird species at about an hundred ; in which there 
are to be found all intermediate grades of size ; the largest kind, which is 
called the blue-throated Mexican, being about five times as big as the 
smallest, which is less than a bee. The humming sound belongs to its 
wings ; the note which it, utters from its pipe is simple, small, and delicate. 
An accurate survey and estimate of characteristic qualities and powers, 


however, will teach us to associate this animal with the gigantic moose- 
deer and the powerful vulture.’—pp. 53, 54. 


The author declares his purpose in the outset, ‘ to show that there 
is not room in rerum natura for more than twelve generic charac- 
ters, essentially different from each other; and that to some one or 
other of the twelve departments every nation and every individual 
must be capable of being referred, in the same manner that in 
natural history each animal can be traced to some known order, in 
the destructive qualities of which it participates.’ He therefore 
proceeds to account for and to arrange all the varieties of human 
intellect, disposition, and tastes, under twelve classes, to which he 
assigns the names of the following nations :— 


‘I. The Carthaginian or Irish—II. The Celtic, or Scotch, or Scythian— 
Ill. The Egyptian, Chinese, or Swiss—IV. The English or Corinthian— 
V. The Greek or Venetian—VI. The German or Hindoo—VII. The Ro- 
man or Italian—VIII. The Arcadian, or Persian, or Scotch Lowland— 
IX. The Etruscan—X. The Spanish or Arabian—XI. The French or. 
Athenian—XII. The Spartan, or Russian, or Swedish.’ 


Having confined all the compounded modifications of human 
nature within these twelve classes, our author proceeds in like 
manner to limit the elements of character in each class to twelve 
qualities or properties. That is, he considers that each generic 
character can only be viewed in relation to three primary faculties, 
INTELLECT, WiLL or Disposition, and Taste; and that each 
of these again operates under four different forms. Thus, — 


‘Ist. Inrettecr has application to the Sciences, to Observation, to 
System, and to Sensuality, or the desire of gratifying sensation. 2dly. 
Wi, or Disposrrion, appears in Love, Industry, Courage, and Morality. 
ddly. Taste, or the sense of beauty, is shown in relation to Religion, 
Social Life, Ambition, aud Poetical Genius. 


Having laid down these land-marks for the physiology of cha- 
racter, our author, who is himself evidently a phrenologist, dis- 
Covers that the systems of Gall and Spurzheim, after a little strain- 
ing and enlarging, may be made to fit exactly, and to harmonize 
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admirably, with his own. ‘ The systems of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim,’ he observes, ‘have frequently been ridiculed, as extendin 
the number of mental powers beyond all rational bounds, and 
splitting human nature as it were into a motley assemblage of in- 
congruous parts, amounting to no less than thirty-three.’ But 
our author undertakes to show, that this multiplicity is not nearl 
so great as it appears, nor verily quite so great as it ought to be, 
for that ‘ the system would, if completed, comprehend thirty-six 
faculties, which would be resolvable into twelve triads, each con- 
sisting of—I. an intellectual power; II. a sentiment; ILI. an in- 
stinct ; the three faculties in each kind being supposed to spring 
from one root, and to be connected with each other by the closest 
analogy or similarity of nature. Now in each national character 
or separate kind of men, some one of these triads is supposed to 
predominate, and to have the ascendancy over all the other facul- 
ties, so as to give a tone to the whole mind, and produce a decided 
bias in the character and talents.’ 

Thus we find that, as there are just twelve, and no more, diver- 
sities of human character, so there are just twelve, neither less nor 
more, triads of faculties developed in the configuration of the 
human skull; and that, as there are three primary divisions in 
each character, viz. intellect, will, and taste, so also there are three 
responding organs developed in each triad, viz. an intellectual 
power, a sentiment, and an instinct. Here, then, triumphantly 
exclaims our philosopher, we are enabled to free Gall and Spurz- 
heim from the reproach of having multiplied the original faculties 
of human nature beyond all reasonable limits. Their number is 
at least thirty-six, and Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim may deem 
themselves henceforth proportionately indebted to this new dis- 
covery for the preservation of their fame. Whether, indeed, each 
of these thirty-six organs is not again subdivided into four, like the 
primary qualities of character, our author omits to tell us: but a 
topographical map of the skull might have shown them all in due 

ocation, like the townships, sections, and quarter sections, into 
which American surveyors are wont to distribute the uncleared 
wilderness. And thus our lover of order might have found reason 
to divide his head, like his physiological system and his book, into 
one hundred and forty-four compartments, the only difficulty being 
in the law required by his plan, ‘ that no compartment should be 
left void.’ | 

This precious framework of a system for determining the phy- 
siology of human character having been thus laid out, our author 
betakes himself to the filling up of its compartments. He exa- 
mines each of his twelve generic characters in relation to each of 
his twelve all-comprehensive qualities; and it is by these combi- 
nations that the compartments of his treatise reach the maximum 
of the multiplication table ; being in number twelve times twelve; 
or one hundred and forty-four. Thus, to select one character,;— 
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the Irish, for example, which stands first on his list : he commences 
a short introductory chapter with the remark that, ‘The study 
either of the real world, or of ideal possibilities, will teach us that 
there exists a certain adventurous character,’ &c., which he then 
distinguishes as belonging to the Carthaginians and the Irish, and 
refers to its natural type in the animal kingdom. Having defined 
the character, he proceeds to try it in its relation: firstly, to In- 
TELLECT, and under this head to Science, Observation, System, 
and Sensuality ; secondly, to Disposition, and under this head 
to Love, Industry, Courage, and Morality ; and thirdly, to Taste, 
and under this head to Religion, Social Life, Ambition, and 
Poetical Genius. These inquiries occupy three chapters with each 
of its subdivisions of four sections; and under every head it would 
appear that the author (though his object is not very clear) designs 
to discover and to exhibit the different phases under which the 
fixed qualities display themselves ia each variety of generic cha- 
racter. The investigation of every character is closed by a general 
estimate or recapitulation of its peculiarities; and at the end of 
the volume itself we have an inversion of such inquiries, or rules 
for ascertaining the national character of any individual by the 
criterion of his qualities. 

Of our author’s plan it is only necessary to observe further, that 
it professes to work by historical and biographical illustration and 
proof, and that several celebrated individuals are selected as ex- 
amples of each character. But our philosopher, in desiring’ to 
illustrate any generic character, is by no means particular, as we 
have already shown, in what quarter to seek his examples. He 
calls Mahomet and Milton equally Arcadians, or equally lrishmen, 
‘as it suits him to class them under the same head ; and he declares 
that it is quite an error ‘ to suppose that the distinguished men born 
in a country are uniformly of the nature which is most common in 
that country. On the contrary they often appear to have been 
dropt by chance upon a soil foreign to themselves.’ In this man- 
ner it is wonderfully shown that almost all the celebrated men 
which each country hn produced do not belong to the character 
of their nation, but ought to have been born elsewhere, and should 
be classed under some other head. 

Such then are the outlines of our philosopher’s system ; and our 
brief analysis may convey to the reader a sufficient idea of the 
general contents of his volume. In forming an estimate of their 
value, it is, in the first place, obvious to common sense, that his 
classification of the diversities of human character is altogether 
arbitrary and fanciful. Why are the varieties exactly twelve, and 
upon what principles has he arranged them under the distinctions 
which he has given? All this he has entirely avoided to explain. 
He has in the outset, indeed, dogmatically asserted, that ‘ there is 
not room in rerum natura for more than twelve generic characters 
essentially different from each other ;’ and to show this supposed 
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fact is declared to be the purpose of his work. But he would a 
pear in the sequel to have entirely overlooked this promised object, 
for there is not the shadow of a proof subsequently adduced to 
maintain his position. 

Nor is it easy to conjecture upon what foundation his arrange- 
ment is sre intended to be built. We can only conclude ne- 


gatively which of the usual hypotheses on the subject he has dis- 
carded. It is clear that he does not believe in the influence of 
race or blood, since he observes (p. 367) that ‘the study of the 
origins of the tribes and nations may at first sight appear capable 
of throwing light on the more permanent diversities of national 
character, But this is an erroneous supposition.’ So also he must 
reject the influence of climate, since he would trace the existence 
of the same character in the Carthaginians and the Irish, in the 
Corinthians and the English, in the Egyptians and the Swiss, in 
the Hindoos and: the __ racer in fthe Persians and the Scotch 
Lowlanders, in the Spartan and the Russian. Again, all these 
examples may show that he can attribute no influence to the mo- 
difications of government, political institutions, religion, or any of 
the endless differences in the state of civil communities. For what 
can be more opposite than the constitution of society among all 
the several pairs of nations here adduced as displaying ied 
the same generic character? Neither, phrenologist though he be, 
has he even any where attempted to prove a similar developement 
of the organs of the skull in the people whose character he has 
chosen to identify. 

Here then, at a single blow, the most unskilful reasoner, who 
should use the author’s own weapons, might knock his system to 
atoms. If the physiology of human charater is dependent neither 
— race—nor climate—nor civil and religious institutions—nor 
physical construction—nor upon any intelligible combination of 
these accidents, upon what then shall it depend? The author’s 
classification has no better ground to stand upon than his own 
capricious and fantastical imagination, and it might seem almost a 
waste of words to refute it by elaborate argument. 

If the author had taken for the groundwork of his plan the 
consideration of the varieties of the human species, and examined 
the dependence of human character upon race, variously modified 
by the conditions of civilization, his proceeding would at least have 
been consistent and. intelligible. And he certainly need not have 
wanted some very grave reasons for adopting it. Take only the 
familiar example of the Gypsies and the Jews, and observe the 
marked peculiarities of character which separate these two people 
from all others. Spread over Europe and over the world, yet con- 
fined by their way of life, their choice, and the dislike of the nations 
among whom they dwell, to marriages in their own tribes, these 
two races have respectively preserved (and especially the latter) @ 
distinctive character, moral as well as physical, which can never be 
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mistaken. Or bring the illustration within the circle of our own 
domestic lives; and can any man doubt, in his own kindred and 
in his several acquaintances, the existence of an hereditary and 
distinctive family character? ‘This indeed is more or less strongly 
marked in individuals : it is modified and influenced by education, 
profession, and vicissitudes of fortune, and partially smothered and 
distorted by a thousand accidents of life; yet it almost always 
betrays itself in some common feature of mind, as in some general 
resemblance of countenance. 

But our author does not appear to have at all considered his 
subject in this relation to race; nor does his book even display the 
slightest acquaintance with previous researches into this part of its 
philosophy. Thus, for example, he would seem to know nothin 
of the very plausible attempt of Blumenbach, which almost al 
later physiologists have adopted, to distribute mankind. into five 
great varieties of the species:—the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
Ethiopian, American, and Malay. Nor has he in general laid any 
stress upon the more recent and certain derivation of various nations 
from a common stock; and where he has (in direct contradiction 
to his theory at p. 367, already quoted) partially attempted to trace 
the influence of this descent, his success has been so indifferent as 
merely to betray his ignorance, and to leave us no room for regret 
that the inquiry has been spared from his farther interference. 

The great error of this author has been that he would create a 
system at all hazards; and having once resolved on the work, he 
has striven, probably without being conscious of it, to bend and 
distort every material to furnish its proportions. Hence, like all 
system-mongers, and especially in speculative questions, he has run 
into a thousand absolute contradictions and absurd mistakes; and 
accordingly he has produced only a ponderous tome of error, where 
he might have amused the world by a lively and really curious 
inquiry into the causes of the varieties in national character. 

Our notions of what such a little essay should offer, will be ex- 
plained in a very few words. We have expressed our doubt whe- 
ther the rational investigation of the subject would ever lead to 
universal and systematic conclusions ; it might, however, be an 
object to collect as many facts as possible, to arrange, and to class 
them. But then, whatever could be effected with certainty, must 
be accomplished by induction alone. Why is this a truth which 
such speculators as the writer before us can never be made to com- 
prehend? By induction, if by any method, we shall safely convert 
facts into conclusions; and where, in speculative questions, this 
system of philosophizing fails us, we may be assured that we are 
groping in the dark. 

If we designed an inquiry into the physiology of human cha- 
racter, we should commence by examining the influence of race, 
and should be contented with ascending to a period far less remote 
than that which is implied in the primary classification of Blu- 
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menbach, in order that we might in the same proportion receive 
more certain assistance from history. We should also desire to 
apply our investigation to a much greater variety of races than he 
has enumerated, by taking the subdivisions at later periods of their 
branching off from the original stock: for we are convinced that 
the modifications of national character are far greater than five, 
or even twelve. Having studied the division of races, and endea- 
voured to classify them under their modern aspects, we should next 
apply ourselves to discover the similar and opposite effects which 
climate, mixture with other races, institutions, and various acci- 
dents of position, moral and geographical, have had upon each, 
Where these effects should be found generally to coincide, the 
result would be highly interesting, and bring us near to determine 
some of the laws by which the formation of national character is 
regulated. For, that national character does exist as a distinction 
of one set of men from another, we suppose no person will doubt; 
and that the laws of the moral world are no more guided by ca- 
pricious accident, than the operations of nature, will equally be 
admitted for undeniable truth. 

Such comparisons as we have proposed with relation to race, 
descent, climate, position, historical fortune, and present condition 
in various nations, would offer a fund of most interesting study; 
it would demand the exertion of much historical research, and the 
application of reflection and judgment; and, even if it should fail 
to establish conclusions as positive as might be desirable on the 
causes of diversity in national character, the investigation would 
still equally be pregnant with instruction and interest to the general 
student, the moralist, and the statesman. 





Art. VI. Gaston de Blondeville; or, The Court of Henry III. keep- 
ing Festival in Ardenne ; a Romance. St. Alban’s Abbey, a Metrical 
Tale ; with some Poetical Pieces. By Anne Radcliffe. ‘To which is 
prefixed a Memoir of the Author, with extracts from her Journals. 
4 Vols., 8vo. 17. 18s. London. Colburn. 1826. 


IT seems now to be pretty generally admitted that authors, who in 
their life-time attracted more than an ordinary share of admiration, 
should be considered as licensed to accumulate their inferior pro- 
ductions for the purposes of posthumous fame.. Friends may thus 
soothe the poignancy of grief, and gratify the ardour of affection, 
by preserving those gleanings of the mental harvest, and by pre- 
senting them to the world, accompanied by highly-coloured pane- 
Byrics upon departed genius. The public are expected to lend, at 
east, an indulgent attention to the accents of a voice which is not 
likely to be heard again, and speaks to us, as it were, from the 
grave; and the critic is rebuked if, in the exercise of his severer 
office, he forgets what is due to private feeling, and judges of the 
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literary bequests of the dead, by the same standard which he would 
apply to the works of the living. 

Ve must, nevertheless, take the liberty to say, that if the au- 
thenticity of the posthumous writings now before us had not been 
placed beyond all doubt, we should have hesitated to believe that 
they had Seance from the author of ‘The Mysteries of Udel- 
pho.” They consist of some extracts from her journals, of a ro- 
mance which occupies a volume and a half, and a metrical tale, 
together with a multitude of minor poems, which fill up nearly two 
ms sea and though we do not deny that amongst these various 
compositions some traces may be discovered of that imagination, 
which wrought such wondrous charms amid the Pyrennees and 
Appenines, yet we fearlessly pronounce them, on the whole, as un- 
worthy of the source from which they sprung, and rather an injury 
than a monument to the memory of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The memoir of her life and writings, which was written, we un- 
derstand, by a barrister of great promise in his profession, is the 
most valuable portion of the publication. It briefly sums up the 
incidents of her quiet, happy, and secluded life ; and, like all such 
“ar of biography, is framed in a strain of unvarying eulogy: 
Mr. Radcliffe provided the materials, and, from motives of de 
cacy, which are perfectly excusable, he, of course, exhibited only 
those general traits whi might lead posterity to form the most 
favourable opinion of her character. In all the great essentials of 
life we believe it to be spotless. Mrs. Radcliffe appears to have 
been an attentive wife, a strict economist in her household affairs, 
and contented with those refined enjoyments of the mind which 
rendered her independent of society. Not having been blessed 
with a family she wanted those natural impulses which open the 
heart of a parent, and connect her, through her offspring, with the 
living interests of the community at large. Some of her peculia- 
nities are very slightly glanced at. But itis not difficult to see that 
after she won the proud steeps of fame, it became her principal 
study to preserve herself from the most remote admission of rival- 
ship. We are told that she disdained to be looked upon even as a 
successful author, but we are also told that unsolicited and genuine 
a of her writings afforded her pleasure to her latest hour. 

here is no mode of reconciling these inconsistencies, unless we 
suppose that Mrs. Radcliffe exacted a greater degree of homage 
than she could expect to find in the every-day intercourse of the 
World, and that she found it only in fame which reached her from 
a distance. She wrapped herself up in that mystery of authorship 
Which, in her early days, was much more feared and respected 
than in these intelligent and bustling times, when the most accom- 
plished minds find no inconvenience in mingling the enjoyments of 
the world with those of literature, and the most sincere simplicity 
and benevolence of character with talents of the highest order. 

There is one part of Mrs. Radcliffe’s life upon which we should 
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have abstained from offering a single remark, if a passage in the 
memoir had not made it incumbent on us to say a word or two in 
our own vindication. Ina former number of this journal,* afte; 
pointing out an error as to a date in Sir Walter Scott’s memoir of 
that lady, we stated, from authority upon which we had every rea. 
son to rely, that “ she died in a state of mental desolation not to 
be described.” It was no part of our object to wound the feeling; 
of any of her surviving friends, particularly not of Mr. Radcliffe 
for whom we entertain great respect. But the fact formed a part 
of the literary history of the country, and, if our information were 
correct, we saw no reason why it should be suppressed. Not con- 
tent, however, with denying its truth, Mr. Radcliffe, or some per. 
son by his authority, charged us, in the public prints, with impro- 
priety in making such a statement, and that charge is repeal in 
a document drawn up and signed by Dr. Scudamore, and inserted 
in. the memoir now before us. That we may not be accused of 
garbling it we shall here present the whole of that document to 
the reader. 


‘ « Mrs. Radcliffe had been for several years subject to severe catarrhal 
coughs, and also was occasionally afflicted with asthma. 

‘« In March, 1822, she was ill with inflammation of the lungs, and for 
a considerable time remained much indisposed. With the summer season 
and change of air, she regained a tolerable state of health. 

‘In the early part of January, 1823, in consequence of exposure to 
cold, she was again attacked with inflammation of the lungs, and much 
more severely than before. Active treatment was immediately adopted, but 
without the desired relief; and the symptoms soon assumed a most dan- 
gerous character. At the end of three weeks, however, and contrary to 
all expectation, the inflammation of the lungs was overcome; and the 
amendment was so decided, as to present a slight prospect of recovery. 

‘« Alas! our hopes were soon disappointed. Suddenly, in the very 
moment of seeming calm from the previous violence of disease, a new it- 
flammation seized the membranes of the brain. The enfeebled frame could 
not resist this fresh assault: so rapid in their course were the violent 
symptoms, that medical treatment proved wholly unavailing. 

‘ « In the space of three days death closed the melancholy scene. 

«<¢ In this manner, at the age of fifty-nine, society was deprived of 8 
most amiable and valuable member, and literature one of its brightest 
ornaments. 

‘« The foregoing statement will, I hope, afford all the explanation, 
which can be required, of the nature of Mrs. Radcliffe’s illness. During 
the whole continuance of the inflammation of the lungs, the mind was per 
fect in its reasoning powers, and became disturbed only on the last two 
or three days, as a natural consequence of the inflammation affecting the 
membranes of the brain. 

‘« Previously to the last illness, and at all times, Mrs. Radcliffe et- 
joyeda remarkably cheerful state of mind; and no one was farther removel 
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from “ mental desolation,’ 
latter part of her life. 
« « She possessed a quick sensibility, as the necessary ally of her fine 
nius; but this quality would serve to increase the warmth of the social 
feelings, and effectually prevent the insulation of the mind, either as re- 
gards the temper or the understanding.” ’"—Memoir, pp: 103—105. 


It will be seen that this document, instead of contradicting our 
statement, confirms it in the most pointed manner. We did not 
speak generally of the latter part of Mrs. Radcliffe’s life as clouded 
by “mental desolation,” as Dr. Scudamore has been taught to 
suppose ; we distinctly said that she died in that unhappy state, and 
for this fact we need no further eviderice than his own description 
of the melancholy close of her existence. We have been reluc- 
tantly drawn into this explanation, and we now quit the subject. 

We shall pass over the extracts from Mrs. Radcliffe’s journals, 
which are inserted in the memoir. For although it may most pro- 
bably have afforded her much pleasure to refer occasionally to those 
records of some of her pleasantest excursions through different parts 
of England, yet the reader, who now looks into them for the first 
time, and who possesses no associations connected with the scenes 
which she describes, will be apt to agree with us in thinking that 
they are exceedingly dulland morbid. The beauties of Gravesend, 
Rochester, and Chatham, the undulations and richness of landscape 
which characterise the road to Sittingbourn, the attractions of Bar- 
ham Downs, and the antiquities of Dover, can hardly be objects 
of curious inquiry at this time to any person, except those very 
industrious and praiseworthy gentlemen who are engaged in com- 
piling the county histories, or books of the roads. 

The romance of Gaston de Blondeville is said to have been 
written in the year 1802, shortly after Mrs. Radcliffe had visited 
Kenilworth Castle, and had made herself intimately acquainted 
with its history. It was the last work of magnitude which she un- 
dertook ; during the subsequent years of her life she chiefly occu- 


as has been so improperly described of the 


_ pled her leisure hours in the composition of small poems, from 


Which a large selection has been inserted in these volumes, most 

aay in our opinion, as they are in every respect unworthy 

of Mrs. Radcliffe’s enbestia In the brightest period of her intellect 

the could hardly be said to have succeeded in poetry. Some, and 
ta few, of her verses, breathe an exquisite perception of the 

Charms of nature, and purity as well as tenderness of feeling. But 
t lines almost universally want rythm, and the language, though 

sufficiently expressive of the author’s meaning, is not of a poetical 
alect. This is the more remarkable as we are told that 


‘To music she was passionately attached, and sang herself with exqui- 
Site taste, though her voice, remarkably sweet, was limited in compass. 
t the Opera she was a frequent visitor, and on her return home would 
Sit up Singing over the airs she had heard, which her quickness of ear 
“wabled her to catch, till a late hour. She was peculiarly affected by 
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sacred music, and occasionally went to the oratorios, when they af 
her the opportunity of listening to the compositions of Handel. She wag 
fond of listening to any good verbal sounds, and would often desire to 
passages from the Latin and Greek classics, requiring at intervals the 
most literal translations that could be given, however much the versio, 
might lose in elegance by the exactness.’—Memoir, pp. 99, 100. 


Of Gaston de Blondeville we may observe, that it differs in jt, 
style, character, and machinery, from all Mrs. Radcliffe’s previo 
productions. It is:presented to us as an ancient legend. e lan. 
guage in which it is told is supposed to have been so far modernized 
as to be rendered perfectly intelligible, yet the construction of the 
sentences is framed upon the model of the old chronicles, and 
several obsolete phrases are revived for the purpose of assisting the 
fiction of its antiquity. To all this there is no sort of objection, as 
Mrs. Radcliffe has, we think, succeeded tolerably well in blending 
throughout her narrative simplicity of diction with the flowing, | 
straight forward, and rustic style of some of our older writer, 
There is also a spirit of superstition and credulity about the work 
which takes us back into the bosom of the darker ages, and which 
ought perhaps, in a great measure, to prepare us for most of the 
extraordinary incidents of which the tale is composed. Y et, though 
amongst those incidents the frequent re-appearance of a murdered 








person from his restless and unhallowed grave, for the purpose of 
demanding vengeance against his murderer, would seem to bein 
perfect accordance with the notions which prevailed on that subjed 
in the reign of Henry III., we own that we are disposed to think 
rather lightly of the inventive powers of an author who takes 
shelter under such exploded fancies, in order to make use ofa 
resource so convenient, and so prolific of spurious horrors. One 
might as well attempt to found a tale upon the double suns which 
appear so often in the works of the old historians, upon the system 
of astrology, which once held such powerful sway. amongst mat- 
kind, or upon the mysteries of witchcraft, which our legislature hai 
so much trouble in eradicating from the minds of the people of th 





country, as upon the supposition that the ghosts of the murdered 
returned to the earth as often as they thought proper, in order 
bring the guilty to justice. Tales of this description may § 
the nursery, and amuse the vulgar, but they cannot attract tlt 
attention of those whose judgment is of any value in matters 
literature. 

Wecannot, however, but acknowledge that, although much of the 
interest which Mrs. Radcliffe intended to produce in this roman 
depends upon the admission of supernatural agency, there are mm! 
a few situations and incidents striking in their effect. There! 
strong resemblance between the general outline of the story 
that of Miss Harriet Lee’s celebrated tale of Kruitzner. 
essential difference between the two productions consists in 
that the injured person in Kruitzner appears in his real living! 
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rcter to the discomfiture of the favoured hypocrite, who rose to 
honour by his wickedness ; whereas, in Gaston de Blondeville, the 
secret guilt of the hero is discovered by the ghost of the victim 
whom he murdered. ‘This difference in the conduct of the two 
stories makes all the distinction between a legitimate and an illegi- 
timate mode of producing an impression; between that which is 
highly dramatic, and that which is merely melodramatic in its 
structure and scenery. 

Gaston de Blondeville is a young knight of gallant personal ap- 

arance, who stands high in the favour of Henry III., and accom- 
anies that monarch during one of his great Michaelmas festivals 
to Kenilworth Castle. The progress of the court to that ancient 
domain is described by Mrs. Radcliffe with great minuteness, and 
touched here and there with the fine gorgeous colourings of her 
pencil. As the king was about to enter the castle a stranger was 
seen to approach him, and fixing his eyes upon Sir Gaston, who 
was in attendance by his side, was heard to cry out ‘justice, most 
noble Henry !” For the moment it was supposed that the stranger 
was insane, and he was borne away on a shield, overcome by the 
intensity of his feelings. The following day he again sought the 
presence of the king, and demanded justice upon robbers and mur- 
derers who infested his high-ways. Ppon being questioned, he 
said that his name was Hugh Woodreave, a merchant of Bristol ; 
‘that three years before, travelling with a very large sum of money 
in his possession, and being in company with three other persons, 
two of them merchants of good repute, and the other a kinsman 
of his own, they were attacked in the forest of Ardeune, when 
about two miles from Kenilworth, and robbed of nearly all they 
carried!’ His kinsman, who had served in the wars, was murdered 
on the spot, the rest escaped. Woodreave boldly accused Sir 
Gaston of being the murderer, and though the king imputed a 
charge, apparently so extravagant, to the malice and envy of Sir 
Gaston’s enemies, of whom he had many on account of his French 
origin and his high favour at court, yet Woodreave was ordered to 
be confined in a distant turret of the castle, until the grounds of 
his accusation should be investigated. There he lay for several 
days, wholly forgotten. It was, however, a strong circumstance in 
favour of his complaint that, about the time of the alleged rob- 
bery and murder, a camp lay on the edge of the forest, and that 
Sir Gaston was there serving as an esquire to a knight. 

Perhaps the most affecting parts of this romance are those in 
Which the author takes occasion to contrast the lonely and ne- 
glected situation of the poor merchant, confined in the turret, 
stretched on a rude pallet, and restrained within a cheerless cham- 
et, with that of the favourite, who was the object of his accusa- 
fon, and who in the mean time performed a leading and distin- 
guished part in all the mirth and revelry which occupied the court 
uring Henry’s sojourn at Kenilworth. There is something ex- 
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tremely engaging in the vigilant attention and tenderness with 
which the author seems to visit the cell of the innocent and yp. 
happy prisoner, after the close of every successive scene of splen- 
dour and amusement, amidst which the imputations levelled against 
the favourite were for a while wholly suppressed. Sometimes the 


4 — merchant,’ as she loves to call him, heard the distant sounds 


of merriment and laughter, while he lay cold and weeping in his 
miserable prison. | 


‘Sometimes, he would rise and look through his grated window upon 
the inner court of the castle, listening there awhile to the distant mip. 
strelsy and to the confusion of numberless voices, footsteps, and closi 
doors, that rose from many a chamber below. Anon a torch-bearer 
would pass the court, a page, perhaps, or a yeoman ; and would show the 
gloomy towers above, and the steps of the guest he ied, at their feet, 
But, this passed, nothing could the prisoner see, save here and there, a 
lamp burning through a casement of glass (and a goodly show there was 
ef such windows now in this castle) like stars through a clouded sky; but 
mostly the glorious beams of the great hall, that struck through the win- 
dows and lighted the air above. Once he heard the.trumpets blow, and 
thought the king was coming forth, and once he fancied he saw, in the 
person of one who followed a torchrbearer, Sir Gaston himself. Then 
turned he from the casement, looked no more, and fell upon his pallet, 

‘ At last, every distant sound grew fainter; the noise of the dancers 
ceased; then the minstrelsy sunk low; the voices of the hall revellers 
became few; he heard less frequently the doors opened and shut; and 
then he heard the fastening of bolts and bars: and, afar off, the castle 
gates closed for the night; and sovn all grew still, as though no living 
creature inhabited there. | 

‘And thus it kept, till the wayte piped his second watch in all the 
courts. Then the stranger arose, and, looking again through his grate, 
saw him well, by the light his groom carried, piping the hour. And, 
when the man had finished his saye, he went round the court, his boy: 
groom holding up the torch, while he tried every door, and found that all 
was safe. By this light too, he perceived the wardour’s men on guard; 


but no living being else was seen. ‘The windows of the great hall were | 


dark; and, the torch being gone, nothing glimmered through the night, 
save one great star, which wizards say is evil. It stayed, at his hour, 
right over King Henry’s lodgings; but for whom it watched, who was 
there that might tell? ‘The prisoner knew the star, and all that was 
thought of it, and he betook him to his pallet groaning heavily. 

‘ He had not long been there, when, as he thought, a voice near him 
spoke his name. Now, there was a small grate looked out from bis 
chamber upon the stair; and thence the voice seemed to come. ‘The prt: 
soner, raising himself from his pallet, turned, and saw there the figure af 
& man passing away. He kept his eyes fixed, for some space, upon the 
grate, but the figure appeared no more, and he sunk again on his pallet. 

‘ The voice, faint and passing as it was, had thrilled him with d 
Whose it was, wherefore it had called him by a name known but to few, 
and had then passed away, without communing with him, he tried in va! 
to understand; yet seemed it not wholly new to him.’—Vol. i. pp. 183—186 
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The whole of this. passage is highly picturesque and affecting; 
and in this manner the author often felicitously uses the situation 
of Woodreave for the purpose of interesting the reader in the de- 
scription of scenes which he is supposed to witness from his lonely 
and elevated chamber in the turret. This simple artifice enables 
her to avoid a fault which has been frequently committed by her- 
self in her former romances, and which may be noticed in very. 
many works of fiction, even in those of the first order—we mean 
the narration of incidents and the description of scenery, given by 
the author in his own person, which ought to have Widen from 
the characters engaged in them, or, at least, ought to have been 
90 intimately blended with what passes in the minds of those cha- 
racters, as to preclude the appearance of the author altogether. In 
this respect the use made by Mrs. Radcliffe of the poor merchant 
is a model which may be studied with advantage by future 
novelists. 

There are few, indeed none, of the ghost scenes which we can 
recommend to their attention. The first appearance of the spirit 
takes place during the ceremony of Sir Gaston’s marriage. The 
bride, of course, falls into a swoon, but, after causing sufficient 
consternation in the chapel, the ghost has the humanity to walk 
away, and the service proceeds to its conclusion. He appears again 
in the banquet-hall, during a great feast given by the king, clothed 
in heavy armour, which he quickly exchanges for the attire of a 
minstrel. Mrs. Radciffe thus describes him :— 


‘There entered the hall, about this time, a jongleur, or glee-man, with 
harp in hand, clad in a cloak of grey, and took his seat at the lower end. 
His sandals were stained with marks of many a mile’s travel ; and he sat 
awhile wearied and breathless. ‘Those, who saw him, supposed that he 
had been to Warwick Castle, there to exercise his art, as so many others 
of his craft did; that, having heard the lord of that domain was here, 
keeping festival at Kenilworth, and knowing a jongleur to be always wel+ 
come at such seasons, he had posted hither, with all speed, not waiting 
even to amend his guise. Yet, marvelled they how he had gained admit- 
tance, in plight so ill becoming a king’s presence; but there was that in 
his look and stature, that agreed as little with his apparelling, as that 
did with the king’s high presence ; and which checked the questions they 
would have put to him. A page, seeing his weary look, offered him wine 
and meat; but he, with gesture that spoke as much as words, refused the 
gift, but accepted the good will. 

‘And now the minstrels came down from their gallery, and sat altoge~ 
ther, at the board’s end, at the bottom of the hall, eating of the feast and 
partaking of the largesse-cup ; there to remain, till the disguisings should 
enter. Andit was a brave sight to see them all apparelled in the king’s 
very, guarded and laced with gold; their virger, more glorious than the 
rest, still directing all their doings. ‘They eyed the stranger glee-man 
askance, and asked him not to their board, wondering why he came thi+ 
ther, where was no need of him, as they thought, and viewing his apparel 
with contempt and himself with disdain, as treading upon the skirts of 
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their greatness, he being no better than a wandering minstrel. He seemeg 
to read their thoughts, and his proud looks did somewhat daunt them. 
yet did his ruffled spirit take refuge with his harp and gain strength from 
it; for, he soon struck forth sounds so strong and clear, as rung up to 
the arched roof, and filled all the hall with sudden wonder. Maister 
Pierre himself could not exceed him in force and spirit, and amongst the 
whole five of the king’s harpers was not one, who might not have bowed 
before him. Soon the hum of busy tongues, that had often filled the hall 
with noise as of the murmuring tides, so that the whole band of minstrels 
might hardly at times be heard, (yet seemed not one tongue louder thap 
another)—soon that hum was husht and still,—and the sound of that 
harp alone rose up out of the silence, and spread its sweetness over all 
the air. Every face was turned, with deep attention, one way, in search 
of the minstrel, and every head was hung aside. 

‘Observing this, he quickly changed his measure to one more wild and 
abrupt, and his eyes seemed to send forth sparks of fire, while he sang, 
with full and clear voice, parts of the famous lay of Richard Cour de 
Lion, as 

‘ “Him followed many an English knight,” 
and other lines. Prince Edward, the while, seemed to lose not a word he 
sung. When he came to the words, 
« « By the blood upon the grass 
Men might see where Richard was,” 
the glee-man could not end them before the prince, forgetting where he 
was, and, with fiery eyes, as if inspirited by them, stvod like a conqueror 
on his field. ‘The glee-man proceeded. 
‘ « As snow ligges on the mountains, 
Behelied* were hills and plains 
With hauberk bright aud helm clear 
Of trompers and of tabourer ; 
To hear the noise it was wonder: 
As though the earth above and under 
Should fallen; so fared the sound!’ 
When the harper had ended, the king asked who played ; and, being told 
a wandering glee-man, drawn hither by the fame of the festival, his high- 


ness ordered he should be taken care of and well supplied with banquet | 
ing. —Vol. il. pp- 54—59. 

But the ghost, instead of waiting for the entertainment which 
was offered him, next turns magician, and, after the usual pageants 
had been exhausted, creates a wonderful scene for the amusemet! 


of his highness, which, like the tragedy in Hamlet, had for its ob 
ject to expose the guilty one in its mirror. 


‘ And now, while the king and the archbishop seemed severally to & 
pondering their thoughts, a solemn air of music was heard, without the 
hall, and the approach of another pageant withdrew his highness’s atte 
tion, who enquired why this had not appeared before the voide, bil 
finished by supposing, that it was some mysterie of the men of Covealt 
intended to surprise him. He, therefore, graciously took his chair ag 
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listening to the sad and sweet harmony that advanced, while he ruminated 
on the late extraordinary occurrences ; for, indeed, the quiet mournful- 
ness of these sounds promoted the musing of melancholy thoughts. - 

‘At last, the pageant entered, and there appeared in the hall the pre- 
sentation of a sea-shore, with high white cliffs, so cunningly mimicked, 
that it was the marvel of all, who beheld. ‘There seemed the very waves, 
flushed with the setting sun and bickering in the light, as also breaking 
with gentle noise upon the strand; and a ship riding at anchor near, 
with a little boat lying on the beach, as if waiting to carry some one 
away. Now, the absence of certain evil sprites from this pageant, would 
have been enough to convince his highness, that this was no mysterie of 
the men of Coventry, without the beautiful deception of the scene here 
played forth,—and he marvelled. 

‘Then there came in, the music playing sadly, a knight, and a lady, 
with two little children following. ‘The knight took them up tenderly, 
and pointed to the ship, and kissed them. ‘The while, the lady wept 
sorely, aud hung upon the knight, who tried to comfort her, and, pointing 
to the ensign on his shield, which showed that he was prepared for the 
Holy Land, he knelt down, and raised his hands on high. She knelt be- 
side him, and then the babes, lifting up their little hands, knelt too; the 
music, the while, playing solemnly and sweet. ‘Then they rose up, and the 
knight again kissed the children, and held the lady to his heart. After 
which, mariners came in, and, launching the. boat, the knight, departed 
for the ship. But the lady stood weeping on that sea-shore, and mo- 
tioning with her hand, till he reached the vessel, and it sailed away. 

‘ But still she stood, while it vanished in that gloomsome mist, which 
now seemed to rise from the ocean, and to stain all that glorious west, 
where late the day had been. Then, seeing the bark no more, she turned 


away, and wept piteously, leading her little babes, and so she departed.’— 
Vol. ii. 69—71. 


This was intended to represent the departure of a knight for Pa- 
lestine, whither this extraordinary sorcerer next leads the spectators 
by the representation of that country, filled with Saracens and 


Christians engaged in combat. The knight, after my, feats of 


arms, wins golden honours in the field, and sets out for his native 
land. The sea-shore is again exhibited by the wonder-working 
spirit, with the safe landing of the knight, and next the forest in 
which he was murdered. 


‘And now other sounds were heard, but of what instruments none 
knew. They were grave and sad, with sometimes dreary pauses, that 
made many to shake. ‘Then a forest appeared with gloomy woods, and 
no sunshine seen, save one gleam, which showed travellers coming on, as 
if to some towers, the tops of which were seen over the woods ; and many 
in the hall said these looked like the towers of Kenilworth; others said 
they were different. It was now, when the light was failing on these 
towers, that a torch carried by one of the travellers began to cast its 
gleam beneath the boughs, and showed them to be three horsemen well 
appointed, one of whom appeared to be the very knight from Palestine ; 
who the others were none knew; but the king viewed them with close 
VOL, II. U 
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attention, and with seeming displeasure: and now not one word wags 
spoken in the hall, and every eye was watching what would befall next. 

‘ Anon there came out from the wood three men armed, and with masks 
upon their faces, who soon came up with the travellers and attacked them, 
These defended themselves as well as they could; but the knight being 
armed, it was he who fought well nigh for all. Now many stood up in 
the hall, and a murmur and confused noise ran through it, for they guessed 
in their hearts what this meant. 

‘The knight had his helmet on, but the visor was open, and thus was 
his face exposed ; on his helmet stood a raven for his crest, with open 
beak and wings half-spread. He fought manfully with the stoutest of 
the robbers, whose mask falling down to the ground, it was too plain, 
that his countenance was the likeness of one then living in the hall and 
standing by the king’s chair. On this, every one in the hall, not except- 
ing the ladies, stood up, some looking eagerly to the high board, and 
others to the pageant, while his highness spake not, but sat as if sternl 
determined to. watch this extraordinary delusion to the end; nor did he 
once look towards any one who stood near him. 

‘The end soon came; for the robber, wresting in a great struggle a 
sword from the knight, plunged it through his open visor, and he fell 
from his horse, a dead man. ‘Then was there a universal groan through- 
out the hall. Therobber departed, with the sword in his hand, and dark- 


ness fell over the whole scene, which appeared no more.’—Vol. ii. pp. 
78—81. 


The ghost now resumes his own character, and appears on the steps 
of the fais, clad in arms, with the raven on his helmet, and, on being 
challenged by the king, he points to Gaston de Blondeville as his 
murderer. ‘The hall is thrown into general confusion, the door 
are ordered to be closed in order to secure the ghost, but he easily 
escapes through a chink in the roof, and the king is persuaded that 
the whole is the work of magic. It would be a tedious labour to 
follow the ghost through all his operations. They are continued 
almost without interruption until Gaston de Blondeville is fairl 
“frightened to death,” and Woodreave is released from his thral- 
dom. To those who love fictions which recognise no boundary of 
space, no limitations as to time, no consistency that follows the 
known order of reason, or even of a sound imagination, the extra- 
vagant delusions of this narrative cannot fail to prove highly 
acceptable. Generally speaking, we should hope that the age of 
such credulity as this romance requires from iis readers has passed 
away ; even those who may be interested by it on a first perusal, 
will look back upon it as a sickly dream, that is much more likely 
to distemper the fancy than to gratify and improve it. 

A considerable portion of this romance is occupied with minute 
and tiresome descriptions of the several courses which are supposed 
to have been oti up at the king’s banquets, and with details of 
a tournament, which will demand. a considerable degree of patience 
from the reader. ‘ Arguments” are prefixed to each chapter, as 


descriptions of the illuminated illustrations that are supposed to have 
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existed in the old manuscript from which the legend is feigned 
to have been taken. These “ arguments” are, in general, prettily 
executed ; they shadow out, in vague outlines, the events that are 
about to be narrated, and they often remind one of the fanciful 
vignettes which are to be found in books and manuscripts of ati 
ancient date. 

We shall conclude our notice of this wild tale with a forest 
scene, which will strongly remind the reader of Shakspeare’s 
Ardenn, and is really very beantiful and picturesque. 


‘The queen was in her litter, hung with purple velvet, broidered with 
gold, drawn by milk-white steeds richly harnessed ; six esquires riding 
before her ; with divers of her court, and six pages running beside her, 
and compassed all about, with noble ladies and officers of her state. 
Chiefest among the ladies, for gracefulness, went the Baroness de Blonde- 
ville, on a white palfrey. A palfrey of the like, led by two pages, follow- 
ed the queen, for her highness to ride, when she should so mind. The 
Countesses of Cornwall and Pembroke-Montfort were likewise in their 
litters, gorgeously apparelled, with a press of noble dames compassing 
them about and pages and footmen. , 

‘Before the king rode the lord warden of this forest, attended by 
the verderer and other guardians of the vert and venison, with fifty 
archers, clothed in green, moving in pairs, and sounding by turns their 
bugles, with right merry glee. First began tlie four nearest his highness, 
and, when they took breath, eight struck up, further en; then again six 
sounded, and so the music rose and fell throughout the line with most 
sweet changes. ‘The sound roused up the stags in the. forest, and many a 
one afar off was seen to bound athwart the avenues from shade to shade. 
But the king came not to hunt, this day, nor would he let an arrow be 
levelled at any he saw, though this might have been done without fear of 
hitting ; for they flitted from gloom, like a sun-beam among clouds, and 
hardly could you tell when they had passed. 

‘ But that, which most delighted the queen’s ladies in these wild woods 
was to see the nimble squirrels climbing among the boughs, and springin 
from branch to branch, so full of happy life it was a pleasure to beh 
And some, when they had gained the topmest boughs, would quietly sit, 
cracking the chesnuts, and securely looking, with their full, quick eyes, 
on the company below. 

‘This noble company had not gone many miles under these forest 
shades, ere their horns were answered by others, afar off, that made every 
hill and dell to ring ; yet feared they not what this might mean, nor made 
halt to inquire. Presently, coming where the woods opened, they espied, 
ina green lane, a demi-circle of tents, and on the hills beyond a body of 
archers—outlaws they seemed to be—three hundred at the least, drawn 
up in battle-array, as if ready to meet them. The noble company, nothing 
daunted, still advanced, and the king ordered his bugles to sound a parley ; 
the which was no sooner done, than all the echoes of those hills answered 
with horns and straight the eaptain of the band came down upon that 
little plain, attended by twelve of his archers and by two pages, one lead- 
ing a brace of milk-white greyhounds, in a chain of steel, the other bear- 
ing his bow and arrow. ‘[hese approached the king, cap in hand, and 
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then, dismounting from their hobbies, the captain, who was no other than 
the king’s bowman of this forest, taking his bow and arrow from the 
page, fell on one knee, and presented them to his highness. 

‘The king, having shot off the arrow, graciously returned the bow, 
with a purse of gold, and bade him rise, which he refused to do, until his 
highness and the queen should grant his petition, which was, that the 
would repair to the tents, and there rest; while his archers sought to 
entertain them with their bows. This granted, the bow-bearer rose, and, 
leading those snowlike greyhounds, whose necks were bound with collars 
of ebony inlaid with silver, presented them to the king, as lord of this 
forest. But they were the queen and her ladies, who best welcomed 
those delicate animals, admiring their slender forms and dainty coats, 
white as the ermine on their own mantles. 3 

‘Forthwith, their highnesses, with this noble company, repaired to the 
tents, where they found venison ready prepared for them, with other 
game, such as these woods afforded, and wines and fruits of autumn, all 
set forth on boards dressed out with oaken boughs, so that every table 
seemed a bower. ‘The rustic seats of the king and queen were raised on 
turf, not carpeted with tapestry, but strewed with flowers, and, for their 
canopies of estate, they had arching branches of chesnut, wreathed with 
sweet woodbine. ‘The wine was brought in beechen cups, carved from 
that noble tree, that stretched forth its mighty branches over the king’s 
tent, and then sent out its spray, so lightly and so proudly, above the flag 
of England waving there. Also, instead of damask water in golden ewers, 
water, clear as crystal, was brought in beechen cups, and in hunters’ 
horns, bound with silver, from the wild brook, that ran among the 


rocks, and that made, in its lonely course, still music under the green 
shadows.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 123—129. 


We have now, we think, enabled the reader to judge for him- 
self of the merits, as well as the defects of Gaston de Blondeville. 
The poems which are eked out to nearly two volumes, consist of a 
long and unreadable romance, and a number of short pieces upon 
a great variety of subjects. If they had been all consigned to the 
flames Mrs. Radcliffe’s fame would not have been in the least 
degree injured by the sacrifice. We present the following lines as 
the least unfavourable specimen we « we could find in the whole 
collection. 


‘TO THE SWALLOW. 
‘O happy bird! thy gay return I hail ; | 
For now I see young Spring, with all her train 


Of sports and joys, borne on the western gale, 
And hear afar her sweetly warbling strain. 


‘Once more the opening clouds shall now disclose 

The heaven’s blue vault—the sun’s all-cheering ray ; 
‘The vales, once more, in tender green repose, 

The violet wake beneath the breath of May. 


O happy bird! how playful and how light 
Thy circling pinions skim the upward air ; 

Exulting, gay and playful in thy flight, 
Companion of the Summer season fair ! 
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Yet, while I welcome thee, and wish thee long, » 
I sigh to think that ere the Autumn fade, 

Thou’It seek, in other climes, a vernal song, 
More gentle gales and renovated shade. 


Ev’n now I see thee on the light clouds soar, 
And melt in distant ether from my view ; 

As laughing Summer, to the western shore, 
Over the seas Biscayan you pursue. 


Thy policy to us, ah! dost thou lend? y 
Flies thus, with gay prosperity—the friend?’—Vol. iv. pp. 204, 205. 


To the prose romance, as well as to that in verse, copious notes, 
which help to swell out the four volumes, are added by the editor 
—Mr Radcliffe. They exhibit a good deal of antiquarian research, 
and are well written, though here and there unnecessarily tinged 
with religious peculiarities. It is due to that gentleman to add, 
that if this publication has been extended beyond its just propor- 
tions, through mercenary motives, he, at least, can derive no profit 
from them. He states, in a note, that every part of the produce of 
the purchase-money of the copy-right ‘ will be paid, as it shall ac- 
crue to him, to some charitable institution in England.’ 








Art. VII. The Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds. Written by 
himself. In2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. London. Colburn. 1826. 


ReYNOLDs was, for nearly forty years, the most indefatigable of 
all our writers for the theatre ; he was, also, one of the most suc- 
cessful on the stage, and he was, altogether, the most money- 
making, his balance at the close amounting, as he ‘ feels happy 
in telling us,’ to the sum of nineteen thousand pounds! ) 

To give the world the knowledge of the means by which such a 
phenomenon in stage finance was produced, would have justified 
any man in writing a history of himself. But, in addition to this 
more substantial matter, Reynolds had, in the “ written traces of 
his brain,” a vast variety of pleasant recollections, compatriot and 
personal, theatrical and ultra-theatrical, of which he “ would have 
been the cruelest he alive to leave the world no copy,” and he may 
be considered as the residuary legatee, and “ only surviving repre- 
sentative’ of the Miles Peter Andrewses, the Tophams, and other 
rambling, lively, farce-writing, green-room-dangling men of the last 
half century. Those recollections he has collected after, like Milton, 
“ long thinking and beginning late,” and given them to the public 
in two handsome octavo volumes. He is, unluckily for his taste, 
not above the ancient and much-ridiculed contrivance of finding 
an apology for his present authorship. Pope set these things down 
under the general head of “obliged by hunger, and request of 
friends.” Reynolds has added to. these natural and_ influential 
motives the singular one.of a ‘severe nervous disease.’ We doubt 
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whether such a motive ever struck man before; and we are per- 
fectly sure, that the time was when he would have thought it an 
invaluable hit for a farce. Another of the ancient absurdities, 
which no man would have turned to pleasanter ridicule, is his com- 
mencing his work with the commencement of his ancestry, and 
even this he urges upward, like an old chronicler, into the clouds of 
hypothesis. ‘ eric heard my grandfather say, that his grand- 
father was secretary to Thurloe, Cromwell’s secretary!’ On this 
hint their descendant speaks, and, by the more than poetic licence 


of a “perhaps” of uncommon dimensions, fabricates himself into 
the lineal descendant of a statesman and warrior. 


‘Perhaps this same Reynolds, joining the military to the literary pro- 
fession, was the man who dispersed the rebels at Burford in Oxfordshire ; 
and then, allied with Jones, defeated the Marquis of Ormond, at Rath- 
mines, near Dublin. He afterwards led over six thousand men for a 
junction with Turenne, at the siege of Dunkirk; which they took, and 
delivered to Cromwell after a victory over the Spaniards, at the battle of 


the Dunes. May, therefore, the reader, for the honour of kis hero, believe 
that this hero was my ancestor.’—p, 2. 


We pass over some pees of ancestry, and come closer to the 
biographer himself. His grandfather was an opulent merchant, 
living at Trowbridge, in Wilts. His house a ‘ curiosity,’ and its 
master a ‘curiosity ;? a short man in a bushy bob-wig, with a little 
round hat (an offence for which, in that day, a man ran the risk 
of being shown about in a cage, or hung in effigy) and a full pom- 
say suit! He kept, however, a dull house; for, though he gave 

is grandsons a guinea a-day for living with him, none of them 
could endure to earn beyond the “ third guinea,” and he lived to 


be one hundred years old! Originality was obviously an inheri- 
tance. 


‘ The youngest son (my father) now remains to be mentioned. He 
was bornin 1728. My grandfather having determined that neither of his 
sons should lead a life of indolence, articled him in early youth to Mr. 
Pickering, an eminent solicitor. When the term of his clerkship was 
expired, he entered into business on his own account. In course, at the 
commencement, his clients were not very numerons ; but, aided as he was, 
by his father’s influence, and supported by his money, and his own talents, 
they rapidly increased. What Johnson says of Savage may most appro- 
priately be applied to him :-—* He scarcely ever found a stranger whom 
he did not leave a friend.”” He was a thorough bon vivant, friendly, and 
liberal to excess: dotingly fond of society ; of extraordinary humour, and 


vivacity in conversation ; captivating in his manners, and handsome in his 
person. —Vol. i. p. 4. 


This man married the daughter of a rich retired merchant with 
£5000, then a large dower, of which this thriving woer made the 
following business-like note, on the back of the marriage settle- 
ment :—“ August 12, 1752, received the sum of £5000, being the 
consideration money for the purposes within mentioned.” The 
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solicitor mmade rapid way, his income was £3000 a-year, and he 
emerged into the “‘ world” as it was then; ‘ he rented a large house 
in Lime-street, Fenchurch-street !’ But he also bought a villa and 
estate, Southbarrow, near Bromley. Children and clients now 
came crowding upon him. After three sons the biographer ap- 
peared Nov. 1, 1764. In 1765 Reynolds had the curious fortune 
of having Wilkes for a client, and of being appointed country 
solicitor to Lord Chatham. He, at the same time, obtained seve- 
ral lucrative agencies ; his income now amounting to the handsome 
sum of £5000 a-year. 

Politics were the foolery of the time, and the solicitor being a 
weak man, was of course a violent politician. 


‘When I reflect on the political principles I heard inculcated in my 
youth, it is strange that I did not burst from the egg-shell, a perfect de- 
mocrat. My father was a member of the society for supporting the Bill 
of Rights, and numbered amongst his intimates not only Wilkes, but 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval, Sayre, Horne Tooke, Lord Montmorris, and 
several of the other members. Consequently, our house was a little nest 
of opposition, where radicals of the present day, might have heard the 
whigs of the last, daily and nightly predict the certain and immediate 
downfall of the nation, that still exists in increasing splendour.’—Vol.i. p. 9. 


The politician was now plunged into the full work of peril and 
expense belonging to such pursuits. 


‘Among the following year’s events, I can only recollect that my father 
fought a colonel, and a common councilman: that he canvassed the 
electors of Nottingham, with a view to represent them in Parliament, but 
failed; and that he was made under sheriff of London, to his friend 
Sawbridge ; in which office his political opinions then insured him a cer- 
tain popularitv.’—Vol. i. p. 10. 

Reynolds in his boyhood saw Mrs. Barry in Desdemona, with 
whose appearance he was ominously charmed; and saw Wilkes, 
whose ‘ forehead low and short, his nose shorter and lower, upper 
lip long and projecting, and sunken eyes squinting’ unspeakably, 
terrified him to tears. Wilkes, however, took this with his usual 
ease, and made a speech on his power of overcoming first impres- 
sions. A note contains something more of this popular personage. 


‘ Another time Wilkes said, “‘ That he required a fortnight to talk 
away his face.” But to have formed an opinion of him from his house, 
any person would have imagined that his own sentiments, with regard to 
his person, were very different, for it was all looking-glass. Not satis- 
fied with large and small mirrors in every part of the room, the panels of 
the doors were lined with the same material: so that though, according to 
the wish of the philosopher of old, he had not a glass in his breast to 
inform others of his actions, he had surrounding him a sufficiency to repeat 
them to himself. 

‘The house to which I allude was at Kensington Gore, where,toa party 
Seldom exceeding three or four intimate friends, he used to give the most 
exquisite little dinners that can well be imagined. His custom was to 
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have no more than one dish placed on the table at a time; by which means 
the succeeding course was always produced hot. He was always attended 
by female servants. Wilkes, imagining that his conversation was _ less 
liable to be repeated by them, than by the males: on what principle he 
acted, I cannot venture to determine; but perhaps, being so surrounded 
by mirrors, on that, of the old French proverb, “ The mind of a woman 


is like a mirror, which receives every impression, but retains none.”— 
Vol. i. p. 20, 21. 


Garrick was at this period near his setting, and Reynolds was 
not of an age to comprehend the powers of this marvellous actor, 
but he was enraptured with his Hamlet, and fought his way into 


the house on the night of his taking Sidi, He Sous tells a tole- 
rably characteristic s story. 


‘The riot and struggle for places can scarcely be imagined, even from 
the above anecdote. ‘Though a side box close to where we sat, was 
completely filled, we beheld the door burst open, and an Irish gentleman 
attempt to make entry, vi e¢ armis—* Shut the door, box-keeper !” loudly 
cried some of the party—* there’s room by the pow’rs!” cried the Jrish- 
man, and persisted in advancing. On this, a gentleman in the second 
row, rose, and exclaimed, “ ‘Turn out that blackguard!” “ Qh, and is that 
your mode, honey?” coolly retorted the Irishman; “ come, come out, 
my dear, and give me satisfaction, or I’l] pull your nose, faith, you coward, 
and shillaly you through the lobby!” 

‘This public insult left the tenant in possession, no alternative ; so he 
rushed out to accept the challenge ; when, to the pit’s general amusement, 
the Irishman jumped into his place, and having deliberately seated and 
adjusted himself, he turned round, and cried, 


‘“ Pil talk to you after the play is over.’ ’—Vol. i. pp. 90, 91. 


Sterne says of the Sentimental Traveller, that all kinds of inter- 
esting things contrive to fall in his way. A man who intends to 
write his own life, is generally as fortunate as the sentimentalist, 
and the choses frappantes of this bustling world contrive to put 
themselyes remarkably in the way of the future anecdotist. 
Reynolds, who saw the departure of Garrick, thus witnessed the 


more striking last eflort of that vigorous and -imperious politician, 
Lord Chatham. 


‘From the proximity of Westminster School to Westminster Hall, and 
the two houses of Parliament, I became a lawyer and politician in the egg- 
shell. I frequently attended the debates, and was, or rather imagined 
myself, a great admirer of Lord North, Fox, and Burke ; and in West- 
minster Hall, of Lord Mansfield, Dunning, Thurlow, and Wedderburne. 
But, though young, and inexperienced, and dazzled by the sagacity, vigour, 
and eloquence of these gentlemen, I soon perceived that with great men 
a very little humour went a very great way ; and often afterwards, when 
writing, I used to envy the one great advantage of Westminster Hall over 
theatres ; however futile their attempts, barristers cannot be hissed, and 
dramatists may. 

‘Ou the Duke of Richmond’s motion, April the 7th, 1778, relative to 
the independence of America, Lord Chatham rose from his bed, and, in 
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the midst of pain and debility, attended the house. By the kindness of 
the Duke of Bedford, I stood close to the venerable statesman, as he 
passed through the Peers’ lobby; and I afterwards heard his speech during 
the debate. Never shall I forget the nervous and energetic tone in which 
he delivered the following passage : 

‘«] rejoice that the grave has not closed upon me, that I am still alive 
to lift my voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and most noble 
monarchy. Pressed down, as I am, by infirmity, I am little able to assist 
my country in this most perilous conjuncture; but I never will consent, 
while I have sense and memory, to deprive the royal offspring of the House 
of Brunswick of their fairest inheritance.” 

‘The Duke of Richmond having replied to his speech, Lord Chatham 
attempted to rise to answer him; but, after two or three unsuccessful 
efforts, he fainted and fell. ‘There was but one feeling through the house, 
both parties rushed to his assistance ; though, on the sudden accidental 
interruption of an ordinary orator’s speech, the majority say, or seem to 
say, “for this relief, much thanks !” ’—Vol. i. pp. 112—114. 


In this close the dramatist breaks out, and Reynolds is himself 
again. A personage very remarkable in his early day for ability, 
and as remarkable in his later for eccentricity, is now introduced. 


‘About this period, one of our constant visitors was the Honourable 
Thomas Erskine, who had lately relinquished the army and the navy, for 
a new profession, the law. Little did I then think, that this young stu- 
dent, who resided in small lodgings at Hampstead, and openly avowed 
that he lived on cow beef, because he could not afford to purchase any of 
a superior quality,—dressed shabbily, expressed the greatest gratitude to 
Mr. Harris for occasional free admissions, and used boastingly to exclaim 
tomy father, “ ‘Thank fortune, out of my own family I don’t know a lord,” 
little did I then think, that I should ever live to see this distressed per- 
sonage in possession of a peerage, the seals, and the annual receipt of 
about fifteen thousand pounds. But want of income, that great profes- 
‘ional stimulant, urged him into action; and aided by strong natural 
talents, and increasing industry, his consequent success, and rise, were so 
rapid, that I remember Murphy, the dramatic author, always calling him 
the “ Balloon barrister.” 

‘One of his first clients was Admiral Keppel, who, being brought to a 
court martial by Sir Hugh Palliser, and acquitted, presented his successful 
young advocate with a bank note of one thousand pounds. -Mr. Erskine 
showed us this novel sight, and. exclaimed, “ Voila, the nonsuit of cow 
beef, my good friends !” 

‘Soon after Lord George Gordon’s trial, for whom, with Lord Kenyon, 
he was counsel, and where again there was a verdict of acquittal, he came 
with “all his honours thick upon him,” and passed three or four days 
with us at Southbarrow. Whether success had not increased his com- 
Patonable qualities, or, from what cause I know not, but, though equally 
‘onciliating to my father and my mother, he, and the junior part of the 
family, got so completely to loggerheads, that, on the day of his departure, 
vull of our supposed annoyances, Jack, Robert, and myself, waylaid him 
at the gate, pulled off our hats, waved them, and then huzzaed him. He 
turned round abruptly, stared, and haughtily demanded what we meant ! 
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«« We mean,” cried Robert, “to pay the compliment due to your 
talents.” 


«« Ay,” cried Jack, “ particularly to your ¢alent of making yourself 
disagreeable.” 


‘Then we all ran into the house, and peeping through a window, say 
him returning ; when suddenly altering his mind, he put spurs to his 
horse, and galloped away. 

‘The next time we met in the Adelphi, Erskine shook us by the hand, 
laughed heartily at the circumstance, and said, “ as he did not forget he 
was a great barrister, we were quite right in remembering we were the 
sons of a great attorney ;” a character certainly not exactly to be trifled 
with, by either old or young big wigs. —Vol. i. pp. 117—119. 


That unaccountable convulsion which produced the riots of 1780, 
is touched on. Its origin, progress, and triumph, are among the 
most extraordinary instances on record of national madness on 
the one hand, and ministerial perplexity on the other. All seem | 
to have lost their senses. Lord George Gordon physically mad, 
the mob morally mad, and the administration out of their reason 
with alarm and indecision. The king behaved manfully, and was 
the only one who did so. ‘The magistrates shrank, the privy 
council would vote neither the one way nor the other. Ler 
Mansfield could not be prevailed on to say whether he had at 
opinion or not, on a question the very plainest that could be 
offered to men in their senses, “‘ whether the outrages of the mob 
could be lawfully repelled by force ;” the whole wisdom of the 
wise was paralysed, until the king put the point directly to Wet- 
derburne, the attorney general, and extorted a direct answer from 
the lawyer. The troops were then ordered out, and after a fer 
trifling conflicts, the mob, who in a day or two more would pt 
bably have laid the greater part of London in ashes, were coll 
pletely repelled, and the whole tumult was put down. ' 

Among those who were particularly perplexed on this occasidl, 
was Reynolds’s father, the solicitor and politician. 


‘My father (whose ideas of liberty consisted in thinking he shoulé | 
have the power of checking those in power, rather than that those beneat! 5 
him should think of checking him) began to be puzzled as to his opi ' 
of the riots. At first, he praised the magistracy for not interferisg: 
but, the havoc spreading far and wide, and not exactly understandil 
mob tyranny, on Wednesday, June the 7th, he put one hundred aut 
fifty guineas into his pocket, and took us all with him to Southbarto¥ 
where, after dinner, he said, if the rabble continued to rule, he would, ® 
a day or two, depart for France,—‘ A wise country,” he added, e¢ wher | 
the government was not in the people!” 

‘Jack agreed with him, and both he and my father continued vebe 
mently to inveigh against a democracy, until the former unluckily ; 
that he thought the cause of the riots had commenced with the CY 
“ Wilkes and Liberty!’ My father felt the rebuke, and rising abrupt! 
from his chair, cried angrily to Jack, ‘ Either you or I leave this room. 


‘1 know my duty, sir,” replied my eccentric brother, and walked of! 
humming “ God save the King.”’ 
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‘However, at midnight, when we walked on the lawn, and looking 
towards London, saw by the red appearance of the sky that probably 
half the metropolis was in flames (and recollecting also that, before our 
departure, all the prisoners had escaped from Newgate, Clerkenwell, and 
the New Prison to add to the universal horror and confusion) we ap- 
proached my father, and instead of bantering him on his political tergi- 
versation, unanimously thanked him for his kindness and foresight.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 13I—133. 


In 1782 young Reynolds was turned into a solicitor, and became 
at the same period a verse-maker, and, as for the purposes of poetr 
a Laura is essential, he fell in love with a girl, judiciously of sa! f 
one whose name was convenient for rhyme. But evil days were 
now coming upon his dynasty. ‘lhe head of the house, always 
careless, good humoured, and idle, had made one of those starts 
for sudden fortune which has thrown so many bold men into bank- 
ruptcye He purchased a West Indian estate. This was a terrible 
speculation ; but this did not come alone, a political banker failed, 
and dispersed to the winds a large share of the property of his 
public-minded friend. Still there was a remnant; but for that 
too there was a ruin, and it was to be found in the indolence and 
gentlemanlike absurdity of the parent solicitor. His desk was 
neglected for his villa; he took to farming, and promised himself, 
as many a thriving citizen, born to be undone, has promised before 
him, that what he lost in the town, he would gain in the country ; 
though, as the biographer says, ‘ we all knew that he never reared 
a turnip which aid not cost him as much as a pine apple; nor 
dressed a leg of mutton which did not prove to him far dearer than 
venison.” 

We have now nearly done with the solicitor; but we cannot 
resist the following scmeidan picture of the embarras in which a 
politician may sometimes find himself in this land of party, 


‘In the latter end of March, Lord North and his colleagues in office 
resigned, and on the 30th of the same month the Rockingham adminis- 
tration came into power. Lord Effingham being appointed Treasurer of 
the Household, my father, for the second time in his life, became a 
government man; but Lord Rockingham dying on July the Ist, and 
the Shelburne administration, with William Pitt as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, immediately commencing, Lord Effingham resigned, and my 
father suddenly found himself again in opposition. 

‘The Shelburne party being removed during the following April, by the 
coalition of Lord North and Fox, the latter came into power. My father, 
like many other politicians, then completely posed, used to shake his 
head, smile, and say, “I don’t know which side to take now.” 

‘In December of the same year North and Fox losing their places, 
owing to the India Bill, Pitt then returned into office, not only as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but also as First.Lord of the Treasury — 
Vol. i. p. 152. 


Which the author slyly winds up with ‘So much for politics, now 
r quackery on a smaller scale.’ The solicitor was ruined in the 
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usual way ; idleness, good cheer, and accommodation bills, put an 
end to this flourishing and causidical politician. His son Frederick 
who seems to have been the only one of his eccentric family of 
whom he could make any use, was sent to Spa to dun 
Grandison, an Irish peer to whom Reynolds was agent. There he 
heard the following incident from Count Zenobio, who very pro- 
bably has some others of the same calibre in his possession. 


‘A short thin man, whom nobody knew but by sight, suddenly became 
a constant attendant at the gaming tables. This man, during a whol 
fortnight, continued night after night, in the most extraordinary manner, 
to win enormous sums of the faro bankers, as well as the surrounding 
betters. 

‘ He wore spectacles, and appeared so short-sighted, that he was always 
obliged to touch the connters with his nose, before he could distinguish 
the card. Such was his luck, that whatever card he backed was sure to 
win. : 

‘On the last night of his appearance at Spa, one of the gamesters, a 
young half intoxicated Irishman, had Jost an unusually heavy sum. His 
temper was quite gone, and he vituperated his lucky opponent in a style 
that might have edified the most abusive fishwoman in Billingsgate. 
“-_ you, you old dog,” he cried, ‘‘ and most particularly d—— your 
spectacles! By the powers, see, if I won’t try my luck myself in you 
cursed spectacles !’’ and snatching them from him, he put them on bis 
own face. At first, he could distinguish nothing, but on approaching the 
cards within three inches of his nose, he discovered that the spectacles 
were strong magnifiers. His suspicion and curiosity were immediately 
excited, and he turned to demand an explanation of the wearer ; but he 
was gone. An examination then commenced, and the cause of this won- 
derful continuity of luck was speedily discovered. 

‘The cards in Spa are not bought of shopkeepers, as in England, but 
every autumn, the proprietors of the gaming tables repair to the grand 
fair at Leipzig, and there purchase their stock for the year. ‘Thither the 
spectacle gentleman had also hied, not as a buyer, but as a seller of cards, 
and at such reduced rate, and of such excellent quality, that all the pur- 
chasers resorted to him; and Spa, and several other towns, were literally 
stocked solely with his cards. At the back of each of these, concealed 
amongst the ornaments, and so small as to be imperceptible to the unas 
sisted eye, was its number, with a particular variation to denote the sult 
Then the rogue came to Spa disguised, with blackened hair, and spec 
tacles ; and there, as a gentleman gambler, would have broken all the 
banks in Spa, but for the fury of the enraged Irishman. As it was, he 
decamped with several thousand pounds.—Vol., i. pp. 209—211. 





Here, by his adroitness, the young envoy actually extracted a 
draft for five hundred pounds from the noble lord, and on his fr 
turn to Brussels he was struck with the whim of secing Francé 
for which, as the Americans had just seduced the unfortunalt 
Louis the Sixteenth into war, all passports for the English wer 
refused. For this absurdity he might have suffered dearly, a 
was on the point of being thrown into prison on his reaching Par 
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He, however, with difficulty obtained the intervention of Frank- 
lin’s secretary for a day’s respite, and finally made his escape, after 
suffering sufficient expense, insults, and terror, in the disguise of 
afootman. The French revolution was already preparing, and 
the caricature which he describes is as expressive as could. have 
been wished by a moralist. 


‘As we returned we went into a caricature shop. Here I was particu- 
larly struck by the evident discontent of the people; who, as if unable to 
give it a sufficient vent, by whispering and printing, painted and engraved 
it, In one of these caricatures, fishes were seen flying in the air, while 
birds were drowning in the sea; a court of justice was inverted; the 
king, in his robes, stood attempting to water some drooping plants, but the 
water flew upwards. By his side, on its hinder legs, stood a large female 
wolf, to whom an immense pocket was attached, into which several courtiers 
of the Austrian faction were seen rapidly pouring gold; while in the wolf’s 
paw was a large flambeau, whose long flame descending perpendicularly, 
fired their wigs. 

‘On the wolf's head, which bore a most ridiculous resemblance to the 
Queen, were immense plumes of feathers ; alluding to the feather mania, 
with which Marie Antoinette had infected the court, ata period when they 
were only worn on the heads of horses. Never had fashion a greater rage ; 
every week an additional, a handsomer, or a larger feather was attached; 
until at length the queen, her suite, and her horses, at a short distance 


from the beholder, were lost in one waving, undulating forest of feathers.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 229. 


The feather mania was infinitely odious to the hair-dressers, and 
all the tribes living upon the coiffeur art only. Its speedy aban- 
donment appears to have saved the throne from a premature over- 
throw. On this fashion Sir Charles Bunbury wrote the following 
epigram, to which we give a place, as unequivocally the worst 
that it is possible to conceive :-— 


« Since to ape horses sinks womankind, 
Heaven forefend they lovers should find ; 
For he that courts and wins such fools 
Must raise a race of horrid mules!’’—Vol. i. p. 230. 


We have quackery enough in our day; but the period just pre- 
ceding that time till the revolution, which put an end to all lighter 
frauds, was singularly full of national fooleries,—Dr. Graham’s 
celestial bed, animal magnetism, ballooning, lotteries, and a crowd 
of minor arts of extracting the popular money. The “ perfecti- 
bility system,” and the “rights of woman,” were to be the rage of 
a more accomplished period. 

We at length come to the proper business for which Frederick 
Reynolds was sent into being. ‘On the 30th of September, 
1793,’ says he, ‘ I was present when Mr. Kemble made his first 
qpecatance on a London stage, in the character of Hamlet!’ 

here is not much in this statement; but the manner is ever 
thing. This brief, unadorned, oracular sentence, evidently iendid 
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as the motto for the temple of the dramatist’s fame; the start; 
post from which he was to urge his poetic wheels for forty yeags: 
the spell by which his Slory and his guineas were to be ruled, tijj 
*‘ first and second music” had no sound in his ears ; till box-book, 
and orders were to him but as common foolscap; and till thi 
sixth, and ninth nights were confounded to him with the mor 
vulgar products of the calendar. He gives an astonishing anecdote 
of the ingratitude of the play-going creation. 


‘ During the run of my really popular, half popular, really damned, and 
half damned pieces, I should imagine that I have, on an average, written 
or procured one hundred and fifty double orders to each; consequently, 
calculatiug from the commencement of my dramatic career down to the 
present period, on the aggregate, above fifteen thousand people have, 
through my privilege alone, entered the theatre gratis. 

‘ But to conclude this, in every respect unprofitable subject, I will 
merely add, that the only token of gratitude I ever remember to have 
received from the aforesaid fifteen thousand freemen, was a short civil 
note from a pastry-cook’s boy in Dean-street, thanking me for his four 


admissions to the gallery, and requesting my acceptance of a raspberry 
puff, and a little pigeon pie !’—Vol. i. p. 269, 270. 


He now fancied that he had fallen in love, and to acquire fame 
and fortune at once he wrote ‘‘ Werter, a tragedy.” His play 
was refused by all the London theatres; but it was brought ont 
successfully at Bath, in 1785, the house being crowded, the front 
of the boxes all covered with pocket-handkerchiefs rensals 
action, ‘ a display which regularly took place during the Siddons 
mania,’ and every thing giving evidence that several of the hand 
somest and most conspicuous of the belles intended to be seized 
with hysterics on the earliest opportunity. In the ‘ garden scene, 
where Albert and Charlotte mutually endeavoured to compos 
Werter, we were delighted by the sound of the first fit, and by 
the scent of its usual concomitant, hartshorn.’ Shortly another 
fainted. In the scene of ‘ the readings from Ossian three more 
fainted, and so precisely at the same moment, that, being a com- 
plete neck and neck business, the best judges could not decide 
which of them had won the race.’—Vol. i. p. 307. 

Werter was hissed a good deal, but the mysteries carried the 
day, and the young author was raised into sudden renown. He 
was next day taken by Ring, the master of the ceremonies, to the 
pump-room, where he was warmly congratulated by the late Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Lady Abingdon, Miss Sophia Lee and bet 
sister, Pratt (the author of Sympathy), Sir Thomas Lawrence, arid 
by the “ old queen of Bath,” Mrs. Macartney, who condescend- 
ingly told him that she would see his play, and ‘ if she appro 
of it’ would actually give him a card for her ball and supper 2 
few evenings after. ‘The tragedy was performed at Bristol, whet 
Reynolds went to inhale new triumph, and had the happiness? 
sitting by a stranger, who, before the end of the second act, tf 
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ping his shoulder, exclaimed, “‘ Wretched sad stuff, sir; and if 
you will begin to hiss I will jom you heart and soul!” Such are 
the glories of man! On his return to London his father inquired 
whether he had got any thing beyond the vox populi? to which 
the author replying in the negative, the solicitor gave him the fol- 
lowing piece of advice, worthy of being painted in letters of gold 
on the walls of nine-tenths of the chambers of the Temple, &c.— 
« Then stick to a declaration, or a bill in chancery, my boy; for 
though they are pretty sure not to be applauded, they may be en- 
cored, and they must be paid for!” 

He was now fairly in the dramatic harness, and determined to 
write four pages of dialogue, of one kind or other, every day. 
On this plan he began “ Eloisa, a tragedy,” commencing his 
dialogue in this winning style :—‘ Well now, my darling, what 
have you to say for yourself?” He showed his play to Murphy, 
who pointed out some absurdities, and gave him in return the fol- 
lowing lesson, which we cordially recommend to all the nervous, 
from the foot of Parnassus to the Peak. 


‘The conversation then turning on newspapers, he asked me, whether 
| suffered under their attacks? I replied, that I had had no opportunity 
of judging, for hitherto all I had seen had been favourable; but I did not 
think the reverse would make much impression on me. He then confessed 
that during the early part of his dramatic career, he had writhed greatly 
under their lash; “ but,” he added, “ I was cured for ever, through the 
interposition of a blessed shower of rain, which driving me into a small 
coflee-house in Whitechapel for shelter, I there saw a file of the preceding 
year’s papers on the table, and glancing my eye over one of them, read in the 
first page, ‘Mr. Murphy to-morrow!’ Guessing that this threat was only the 
prelude to a thorough punishment, I searched for the next day’s paper, and 
there, according to my expectations, found a most outrageous attack on 
‘Murphy’s flimsy, linsey-woolsey Way to Keep Him. In the following 
number was a more violent abuse, if possible, on the Pilferer’s All in the 
Wrong, aud then another, and another for Murphy, and all the rest of his 
plays in succession. Now when I reflected that, that year, my plays had been 
successful at night, though by this wtra Churchill condemned every morn- 
ing, and that the whole time, owing to ‘no good-natured frieud’ having 
shown me these facetious criticisms, I had walked, talked, eaten, drunk, 
and slept as well as ever, I left the coffee-house in high good humour, 
determined, for the future, to ‘let the gall’d jade wince ; owr withers are 
unwrung.’’—Vol. i. pp. 319—321. 


Another mania had for some time seized on the fashionable 
world—this was “ private theatricals.” Richmond-house was the 
great rendezvous of these high-born and awkward Othellos and 
Romeos. Lord Derby, Lord Henry Fitzgerald, and Mrs. Damer, 
Were the amateur rivals of Kemble, Lewis, Siddons, and Farren. 
Old Macklin’s opinion on these points was probably the true one, 
‘that the best private actor that ever trod the stage was not half 
80 as Dibble Davies” (a third-rate performer of the day). 

€ old solicitor had been long ruining, but the ruin came at 
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last; his whole property was seized, and, with three-and-twenty 
guineas, he fled to France. His sons had now a.very fair prospect 
of starving, when, by a turn of fortune, their grandfather, the map 
of the pompadour suit, died, and left the two younger brothers nine 
hundred pounds a-piece, on which they took chambers. in. the 
Temple. The author evidently delights in the privationg of that 
time, and describes his regular dinner as ‘ kidneys roasted on:a 
fork, potatoes boiled in a shaving-pot, and a small quantity of 
weak punch in a cracked basin.’ He must have had poverty in 
those matters, for five shillings would have rectified his whole 
culina. 
A grand step in his career was now at hand. He saw Lewis in 

‘ The Copper Captain,’ and was, as well he might be, delighted 
with the spirit and brilliancy of that incomparable actor. He con- 
ceived the idea of writing a comedy for him, and produced “ The 
Dramatist,” perhaps his chef d’wuvre. !n three months he waited 
on Const the barrister with its outline. Const pointed out some 
errors, and at the end of. the year it was presented to Hanrisat 
Covent Garden, by whom it was refused as too wild ;—to Drury 
Lane, when Sheridan also found it too wild; and to the Hay- 
market, when Colman also found it too wild. ‘ I teld Andrews 
that it must be his, for ‘‘ there was gunpowder in every line.”’ The 
unfortunate writer took it back, and began his experiments. on 

opular titles by calling it ‘Crim Con:” this too was repelled. 
But Reynolds had made an accidental acquaintance with Major 
Topham, proprietor of ‘The World” newspaper, and his my was 
allowed by Harris to be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Wells, a 
moderate actress, but a celebrated beauty, peculiarly favoured by 
Topham. It should be known, that a play brought out for a 
benefit makes its appearance under the worst aspect possible ; for, 
if the manager had thought it worth any thing, he would have 
brought it out for his own advantage. Disaster still hung upon 
the writer. At the green-room reading all the actors pronounced 
“ that it would fail.” Lewis, the Atlas of the piece, disliked his 
part ; and even Reynolds felt his heart sick. But, on the night of 
acting, Lewis was more than himself, and the play triumphed:— 
it was repeated.—The receipts on the third night were one h 
and eighty pounds; (we are to recollect that the house was no 
half its present size). The expenses of the night were one hundred 

ounds, (they are now two) and Reynolds walked home to astonish 
bis brother and his nurse with the sight of eight ten pound notes: 
This implies a promptitude in the treasury which later times havé 
deplorably forgotten. Harris subsequently gave him two hun 
pounds for his two other nights, and promised him the profits of the 
twenty-first: an arrangement for which Harris deserves immo 
laudation, as it was the original precedent for giving a fourth night 
to authorship.—“ Esto perpetua!” Reynolds at length, thus 1si0 
a little in the world, paid-a visit to Topham, in Suftolk, where he 
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met Elwes, the miser. Topham was a man made up of singularity ; 
he wore a grotesque dress, wrote grotesque farces, and lived a gro 
tesque life ; but his true honours with posterity will be founded on 
his being the inventor of high waisted breeches, those of the cotem- 
rary world being ‘ so very short, that half the day, and a whole 
d, were entirely employed’ in keeping them in statu quo. 
Many a sounding name lives on less authentic claims. The eccen- 
tric major was of no trivial use to the industrious author, who intro- 
duced him into as many comedies as he could; and finally com- 
putes the value of his friend, in this point, at a thousand pounds 
clear stage profit; congratulating himself with infinite coolness on 
having lived in a period when such characters were to be had. 
‘Had I written,’ says he, ‘during the present day, I must have 
starved ; for the comic satirist has now (unless he resort to foreign 
aid from Vaudevilles, &c.) only one character to commence and 
conclude his stock with—the dull, cold, artificial dandy.’ , 

The king ordered the ‘‘ Dramatist” for his visit to the theatre: 
this revived the popularity of the play ; and the prince, his present 
majesty, went on the twenty-first night, which produced to the 
author £225: a vast sum in those days of low prices. 

These volumes abound in fragments of practical wisdom, which, 
however oddly expressed, the young and romantic should lay to 
heart. Reynolds had gone to Cheltenham for relaxation from all 
this scribbling, and at the watering-place fell in love, as is the cus- 
tom. One morning, as he was sighing over the departure of his 
last love, an old lady thus consoled him : : 


“ Before her carriage reaches Gloucester, all tenderness for you will be 


dumped out of her; and, at the ball to-night, all your love for her will be 
danced out of you.”’ 


He adds, ‘ The old lady was right.’—Experientia docet. 

Andrews is, after all, the curiosity of the book. Giddy, humour- 
some, and vain, a thorough green-room man, he yet continued to 
manage his powder mills with the diligence of a complete man of 
business ; giving huge dinners and parties to persons of rank, 
millionaries, and literati, whom he entertained separately, and all 
with equal splendour. He loved a guinea, and entered into close 
compacts with Reynolds for his share of the profits of some trivial 
theatrical pieces, which they had compounded in partnership. 
He could lend money to a liberal amount; while, as Reynolds 
says, ‘he never ceased to complain of a dramatic writer, who had 
fled to France, owing him three guineas.’ 

Characters of this kind seem to have been provided for the use 
of this pleasant playmaker. A wealthy friend, an M.P., had invited 

Im to pass a month at Brighton: after a fortnight Reynolds was 
Compelled to return to town. His opulent friend grew nervous, 
and urged him back ‘to cheer him with his society.’ At the end 


of the month, his entertainer handed him an account, saying, that 
VOL. I, x 
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Reynolds’s expenses in chambers would have amounted to three 
guineas a week, whereas he charged him but éwo, so that he had 
rather gained than lost by his seaside excursion. 

There is a good deal in these volumes, as might be expected, 
about Harris, Lewis, Kemble, and the other leading performers; 
something about the men of fashion with whom our author occa- 
sionally associated, and who appear to have been a peculiarly plea- 
sant and easy mannered set, and a great deal of miscellaneous anec- 
dote. Of one portion of the Memoirs, however, we most decidedly 
express our regret that it should have appeared. The whole inter. 
course with Mes. Wells must be looked on by the author as a dis- 
astrous and lamentable affair, which ought not to have heen 
communicated to the public. 

We conclude with one of the tricks of the notorious Sheridan, 


of which we had not heard before. 


‘ As a fair humourous specimen of ruse contre ruse, and of Sheridan’s 
most adroitly hoaxing the hoawrers, 1 must add the following anecdote, 
I was walking one day with Tom King in Pall Mall, when we met the 
celebrated clown, Grimaldi, father of the present Joe Grimaldi: approach- 
ing us with a face of the most ludicrous astonishment and delight, he ex. 
claimed, 

‘ « Q vat a clevare fellow dat Sheridan is !—shall I tell you?—Ouwi,— 
Yes I vill—Bzen donc—lI could no never see him at de theatre, so je vais 
chez lui—to his house in Hertford-street, muffled in great coat, and I 
say, ‘ Domestique !—you hear?’—‘ Yes.’—‘ Vell, den, tell your master 
dat M. de Mayor of Stafford be below.’ Domestique fly—and on 
de instant, I be shown into de drawing-room. In von more minute, She- 
ridan leave his dinner-party, enter de room hastily, stop suddenly, stare, 
and stay,—‘ How dare you, Grim, play me such a trick?’ Then putting 
himself into a passion, he go on,—‘ Go, sare! get out of my house.’ ‘Be- 
gar, say I, placing my back against the door, ‘not till you pay me my 
forty pounds,’ —and then, I point to de pen, ink, and paper, on von 8 
tables in de corner, and say—‘ Dere! write me the check, and de mayor 
shall go vitement—entendez vous? If not, morbleau, I vill e 

«Qh! interrupted dis clevare man, ‘ if I must, Grim, I must, 
and as if he were trés pressé—very hurry—he write de draft, and pushing 
it into my hand, he squeeze it, and I do push it into my pocket. Vell 
den, I make haste to de banker’s, and giving it to de clerks, I say, ‘ Four 
tens if you please, Sare.’—‘ Four tens!’ he say with much surprise— de 
draft be only for four pounds!’ O! vat a clevare fellow dat Sheridan is! 
But I say—‘ If you please, sare, donnez moi donc, those four pounds 
And den he say, ‘ Call again to-morrow!’ Next day I meet de manager 
in de street, and I say ‘ Mistare Sheridan, have you forget ?’ and dén he 
laugh, and say, ‘ Vy, Grim, I recollected afterwards—I left out the 0!'— 
O! vat a clevare fellow dat Sheridan is!” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 231—233. 


In general these volumes are extremely amusing; there is still 
something for criticism. The style is frequently careless al 
inelegant, for which, indeed, the author had prepared us, by a dis 
claimer of all scrupulousness on the point, in the beginning of bs 
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work. The wit of the professional farceur is too predominant ; and, 
what is most faulty as a matter of taste, the stories bear the 
most unblushing evidence of having been half made, or whole 
made, for effect: some of them would pass for extracts from his 
port folio for ‘the next comedy.’ Of his liaison we have alread 
given our Opinion: its total excision would infinitely benefit the 
work ; and we hope the author, and no man understands bienseance 
better, will abate this nuisance of his clever Biography in his next 
edition. 





Art. VIII. 4 Tour through the Island of Jamaica, from the Western 
to the Eastern End, in the year 1823. By Cynric R. Williams. 8vo. 
pp. 352. 15s. London. Hunt and Clarke. 1826. 


Mr. WILLIAMS avows himself to be a West India proprietor, and 
it is necessary to read but a few pages of his book, in order to per- 
ceive that it has been much less his object to describe his tour in 
Jamaica, than to put forth, under that title, a defence of the slave 
system. According to his representation, the negroes are as happy 
as they wish to be, infinitely better off than the peasantry in 
England, well fed, nenee clothed, splendidly lodged, and treated 
by their masters universally with the greatest tenderness and kind- 
ness. He admits that they have no religion, that ideas of moral 
decency are still unknown to them, and, strange to say, he depre- 
cates the means which have been used, or any which still remain 
to be tried, for the purpose of opening their minds to the great 
traths of Christianity, and the social virtues which are founded on 
them. The proceedings of the missionaries he looks upon’ as 
intended only to revolutionize the islands, to inspire the slaves with 
hatred against their proprietors, and, in short, to convert the free- 
dom which awaits the former, into an instrument for reducing thé 
latter to the lowest degree of subservience and penury. Ever 
the appointment of the new bishops, and the efforts which have 
been made by the ministers of the established church for the edu- 
cation and improvement of the slave population in the West 
Indies, have not escaped his animadversion and ridicule. 

We do not mean to deny that the conduct both of the mission- 
aries and of the agents of the state religion, in the West Indies, is 
— in many instances to just censure. It may be that the char 
of hypocrisy and fraud which Mr. Williams has brought against 
them, are not altogether the creations of his fancy. But assuredly 
the vices of individuals are not to be imputed, with any sort of 
Justice, to a religion which condemns them, and even if all the 
Ministers who have hitherto attempted to diffuse Christianity among 
the negroes were the most profligate of mankind, it does not there- 
fore follow that the slaves ought to remain for ever devoted to their 
ancient habits of ignorance, impiety, debauchery, and grossness 
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of every description. This, however, is the burthen ‘of Mr. Wil. 
liams’s argument. He blames and caricatures the missionaries 
for attempting to instruct the negroes, contends that the latter are 
not se generally or so openly abandoned to vice as the corrupted 
portion of the inhabitants of European countries, and then con 
cludes, that it would be extremely desirable to allow the slaves to 
remain as they are, unrestrained in their libertinage, uninformed 
of the God who created them, uncheered by the hope of any rewards, 
save those which a relaxation from labour can bestow, and unchecked 
by the fear of any punishment, save that which the lash of the 
overseer can inflict! Like most of the advocates upon his side of 
the question, Mr. Williams goes too far, and produces an irresist- 
ible conviction that the welfare of the slaves never enters into his 
contemplation, and that indeed the only feeling which gives energy 
to his sentiments, and warmth to his language, is that arising from 
the sordid, selfish, contemptible fear of pecuniary loss, or. the 
equally despicable calculation of gain. 

We cannot too strongly condemn the air of licentiousness, that 
appears to characterise almost every portion of this volume, in which 
the moral improvement of the negroes is spoken of. The author 
not only laughs at every prospect that may be entertained for 
reforming their habits, but glosses over their vices as if they were 
mere personal weaknesses, which called rather for sympathy than 
amendment. Without at all affecting to set ourselves up as cen- 
sors of the morals of Jamaica, or to prescribe any very rigid rules 
against the system of manners which seems to prevail there, we 
cannot but express our opinion that if Mr. Williams represents 
generally the sentiments of the West India resident proprietors, 
which he frequently declares to be the case, they stand as much in 
need of correction, nay, of that wholesome chastisement which 
adversity can inflict upon them, as the unfortunate negroes them- 
selves. In order to justify this opinion, we shall extract: part of.a 
conversation, which the author heard at the table of a barrister in 
Kingston ; the company was composed of solicitors, merchants, 
and planters. 


‘ The resolutions of the House of Assembly were regularly criticised: 
one thought them right, another good, a third strong, a fourth milk and 
water, a fifth would have had them “ speak daggers,” and bite as well as 
show their teeth :—one person only ventured to say that the English par- 
liament had a right to legislate for the colonies, and he drew a host of 
foes on himself immediately. He observed, that the emancipators cast 
in the teeth of the planters and slave-owners, that the negroes, were 
governed and tried by laws which they had no voice in enacting. This 
was an unlucky remark to blunder ou, for every one had an answer, Vi 
“ Do not the Saints wish to impose laws on us? Is it not their object 
to make laws for us, in which we are to have no voice whatever? Are 
we represented in the English parliament by any one of the rotten 
boroughmongers who would legislate or affect to legislate for us! 
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think the English government has had enough of legislating for colonies. 
The Americans have hammered a little more sense into Johnny Bull's 
head, than will suffer him to come to points even with the Creoles. ‘The 
English aristocracy laugh at us and our resolutions, no doubt, and think 
of us as of saucy children; but it is no proof of wisdom or discretion to 
despise even a feeble enemy.” 

‘Then followed a chorus, I grieve to record it, of execration and dis- 
gust against ‘ the ignorant, infatuated, hypocritical reptiles that were 
gnawing the vitals of the colonists.” ’—pp. 225—227. 


Then follows a long tirade against Messrs. Buxton, Macauley, 
Wilberforce, and Stephen, so disgusting for its injustice and acri- 
mony, that we cannot stain our pages with any part of it. But 
we must give the conclusion of the scene, as it is a good: index to 
the character of these colonial tyrants, who sit in such iniquitous 
judgment upon the motives and conduct of Englishmen, truly 
deserving of that name, by their manly virtues, and their unbending 
integrity of principle. 


‘Thus, adds Mr. Williams, they continued their carouse, as far as I 
may guess, long after Nunnez had conducted me, not to my lodging- 
house, but to a ball of persons of colour, something in the style of that 
which I had seen in Westmoreland. Here, I imagine, they were all free 
people, mostly mulattoes and quadroons, with several European gentlemen 
among them, who enjoyed themselves in dancing and philandering with 
their partners, many of whom were really lovely, beautiful creatures. 

‘Nunnez tells me that libertinage prevails among this class to as great 
an extent as among the dress-makers in the metropolis of England, but 
without any deceit. The people consider such connections perfectly 
respectable, and even necessary in a society where men come to make 
fortunes, not to settle themselves for life. I own I could have fancied 
myself at the court of Calypso, where there were so many lovely creatures, 
without vanity or affectation, replete with every attraction of youth, grace, 
and amiability.’—-pp. 232, 233. 


These passages speak for themselves. Profligacy reigns trium- 
phant in Jamaica, and, until it be reformed, the British Parliament 
will expect in vain the co-operation of the planters, in the execu- 
tion of the plans of amelioration which it has so frequently pro- 
posed. While upon this subject, we.cannot forbear from laying 
before our readers an account of the sentiments entertained, and 
of the practice pursued by Mr. Matthews, an extensive planter in 
Jamaica, an aceount manifestly in complete harmony with the 
opinions and wishes of the author. 


‘According to him (Mr. Mathews), Jamaica is to be wholly free, to 
be emancipated from the tyranny of England and the humbug of the 
Saints. He acts up to this doctrine, by having nothing in his house 
which is the produce of England, except where he cannot possibly avoid 
it. His soap, candles, oil, and all his provisions, are trans-atlantic. He 
has neither tea, porter, cider, wines, fish sauces, nor hams, from Eng- 
land. His plate is manufactured from dollars, by one of his book- 
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keepers, who has been educated by @ goldsmith. His clothes are madeiin 
the island, though of British cloth, His furniture has been made by his 
own carpenters ; his beds stuffed with his own silk cotton. His pen (or 
estate) produces a superabundance of maize and guinea corn, (the latter 
yielding the finest flour in the world) rice, if required, and every species 
of the bread kind in profusion. He has a handsome carriage made on hig 
own premises, and, with the exception of a few tools, he is as independent 
of all the wants which England supplies to others, as if England had 
ceased to exist. Even the tools might be made of the iron of the country, 
of which he has had a small field-piece cast. Of gunpowder he wants 
little, but he says that the caves inhabited by bats will yield abundance 
of saltpetre. He showed me a machet, or cutlass, made by one of his own 
blacksmiths, of a very excellent temper, and bows and arrows of the most 
diabolical invention that can be conceived. No ship of war, no fleet 
could escape destruction, if once within their range. The arrows are 
made of hollow reeds, filled with some combustibles mixed with nitre and 
resinous gums, and take fire on striking the object, at which they are 
directed, by the percussion of their points. ‘They can be discharged from 
cross-bows, or even guns. The points resemble the detonating tubes 
invented by Joseph Manton for his fowling-pieces, with a spike at the 
end, and a button to prevent them penetrating too far. The button also 
causes the percussion to take place, which ignites a grain or two of fulmi- 
nating powder, and the arrow is instantly in a blaze. Let a fleet once 
come within the reach of a thousand such arrows, and we should soon 
have a second battle of Lepanto; at least I judge so from the experi- 
ments I saw tried with a couple of them.’ —pp. 65—67. : 


Another of the island radicals is for sending members to the 
congress of the United States, and for making Jamaica a depen- 
dency of that republic. But the question of separation from 
England, whatever may be the subsequent destiny of the colony, 
seems to be one already in a great measure decided, so far as 
resident proprietors are concerned, if the emancipation of the 
negroes be persevered in by Parliament. We need hardly say 
that threats, and even preparations for the accomplishment of that 
separation, have little in * we to excite alarm in our minds, We 
have alluded to them in order to show the violent extremes to which 
the planters seem inclined, rather than yield to the proposed change 
in the condition of the slaves. They may indeed retard and em- 
barrass the progress of emancipation, but we have no fear that 
they can eventually defeat it. 

With respect to the execution of that part of. Mr. Williams's 
book which is dedicated to the description of his tour, and of the 
peculiar manners, and the incidents which fell under his notice 10 
the course of it, we regret that we cannot speak very highly. 
sketches are in general sprightly, but they are at the same time 50 
much in the style of caricature, that their fidelity may be que 
tioned. In his remarks there is a tone of levity, which though Wé 
must admit that it is sometimes amusing, and never ill-intended, 
nevertheless detracts from the merit of his work, and leads him 
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occasionally into a mode of expression that is much more familiar 
to those who frequent the turf and the ring, than: to gentlemen of 
literary habits. We think it due, however, in fairness to the author, 
to enable the reader to judge for himself of the general character 
of the work. The following description of a negro-house and its 
contents is evidently a favourable one. 


‘The house is about forty feet long and almost eighteen wide, built of 
boards and covered with fan-palms, divided into five apartments, of which 
the principal is eighteen feet square, This is the hall; the other apart- 
ments lead from it; three serving for sleeping rooms, and the fourth fora 
sort of pantry. There is a door at each end of this hall through which 
the smoke escapes when it is necessary to boil the pot: at no other time 
is there occasion for fire. When I entered, I saw a negro woman squat- 
ting on the floor attending the cookery of her husband’s dinner, which 
was simmering in an iron pot, and consisted of ochro and cocos, picked 
crabs, and salt fish, with a bit of salt pork. The lady was peeling a few 
plantains to roast, and the lord of the mansion was inhaling the fumes of 
tobacco from a short junko pipe, as he lolled at his ease in his hammock, 
suspended from one of the rafters to within two feet of the floor. There 
was a substantial deal table in the hall, with four rush-bottom chairs and 
a wooden bench, over which hung a bunch of corn, and a machet or cut- 
lass; above these was a shelf with a range of white plates and a few 
glasses, and above these hung’ several pieces of salt fish, and a good 
bunch of plantains. ‘There was a basket of yams near the table, as if 
just brought in, and on it a coco-nut shell with a handle to ladle water or 
soup. Several tin pans hung from one of the beams, and among them a 
large net full of cocos. ‘There was an oil-jar in one corner to hold water, 
and a hoe and bill-hook in another, beside a large gourd with a hole in it, 
which serves as a musical instrument, and is called a drum. ‘There was 
likewise a gombay, and a bonja which is much like a guitar, and several 
calabashes were ranged along the beams, containing sugar or coffee. [ 
must not forget to mention three young children, fat and sleek as moles, 
that were playing about the house and garden, which contained plaintain 
suckers, an alligator pear tree, mangos, two. or three coco-nut trees, 
orange trees, a few coffee bushes, and many other fruits and vegetables, 
and a pine-apple fence separated it from the adjoining garden, There 
was a pigstye in one corner, occupied by a sow and her family. This is a 
portrait of one of the inferior cottages, some of the best having jealousies 
and piazzas, with terrass floors. Every garden has a pigstye, and the 
poultry-roost at a little distance from the house.’—pp. 100—102. 


_ It is the fashion among the negroes to bury their dead by moon- 
light, with the help of torches; on these occasions sometimes the 
funeral service is performed, oftener it is not even thought of. 
The following is rather a new reading of that sublime collection 
of prayers, as it was given out by a negro, while he held a bible 

before him the wrong side upwards. 
‘“ Dea belubb’d, we gather together dis face congregation, because it 


horrible among all men not to take delight in hand for wantonness, lust, 
and appetite, like brute mule, dat hab no understanding. When de man 
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cut down like guinea grass, he worship no more any body, but ’gib all him 
world’s good to de debbill; and Garamighty tell him soul must come y 
into heab’n, where notting but glorio. What de use of fighting wid beast 
at Feesus? Rise up all and eat and drink, because we die yesterday, no 
so to-morrow. Who show you mystery? Who nebba sleep, but twinkle 
him yeye till de trumpet peak? Who baptize you, and gib you victory ober 
de debbil’s flesh? Old Adam, belubb’d!—he bury when a child, and de 
new man rise up when he old. Breren, you see dat dam rascal Dollar ;— 
he no Christian; he no Jew, no missionary, no Turk, for true. You gee 
him laugh [Abdallah denied it]—when he go to hell he die, and nebba 
gnash him teeth, and worms can’t nyam him. Breren, all Christians, 
white and black man, a]l one colour—Sambo and mulatto—no man bigs 
dan another, no massa, and no fum fum—plenty o’ grog. So, breren! 
Garamighty take de dead man, and good night!” ’—pp. 105, 106. 


We had marked for quotation another negro sermon, very much 
in this style, but it is so much obscured in the creole dialect, that 
it would scarcely be intelligible to the general reader. Mr. Wil- 
liams, in the course of his tour, visited Bath, which, like our own 
city of the same name, is remarkable for its medicinal waters. If 
his account of the accommodations which are to met with there 
be correct, they are any thing but comfortable. There is some 
humour in the description of them. | 


‘The town or village is embosomed in trees, and surrounded by moun- 
tains, which supply it plentifully with water. I was directed to the house 
of a white lady, who I was told received guests, or pensioners, anxious to 
drink the waters, and entertained them at so much per diem ; but, as I 
was uncertain of my way, and my valet did not know the place, I made 
several enquiries before I found out the object of my search. A young 
lady, standing at the door of a rambling old house, seemed to signify by 
her looks that she guessed I was hunting out this half-and-half sort of 
tavern ; and, as her physiognomy invited a nearer approach, I saluted her, 
and asked for Mrs. White. ‘She lives here,” was the reply : “will you 
dismount and walk in?’ The offer was not to be refused. ‘ Can I dine 
here?” “Yes, certainly,” cried the old woman, hurrying to the piazza; 
“ come in, sir, I pray, out of the rain.” The rain came down on the 
shingles like a shower of marbles or bullets, as I entered this antique and 
dilapidated mansion, where the first objects that presented themselves to 
my eyes (after the ladies) were all the crockery of the establishment 
ranged in rows to catch the water that streamed through the roof. It was 
a most curious exhibition ; cracked and disjointed fragments of one colour 
grafted on stocks of another, some tied round with zones of packthread 
and red tape, that seemed to have suffered a degredation from more ho- 
nourable service. The rain fell so fast into these reservoirs, that 1b 
caused a splashing all over the room or hall, and I would fain parry # 
with my umbrella, which I opened and hoisted for the purpose, much to 
the amusement of Miss, who had the kindness to give me a wash for the 
red half of my face, while the old lady begged to know what I would have 
for my dinner. I left the office of catering to her, as she told me I might 
have anything I liked ; only excepting black puddings, which I told her 
I disliked—anything else, no matter what, would content me. “A fowl, 
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Louisa, I think the gentleman would like—a fowl—oh yes, a fowl. and 
some soup.” ‘“ Pepper pot, anything in the world, madam.” The old 
lady went to the opposite side of the hall, where another door opened into 
a back piazza, and, by some enchantment of corn or eloquence, enticed 
and caught a cock that had taken shelter there from the rain. ‘This she 
began twirling round and: round by the neck, standing all the while with 
her back towards me, and singing the “ Blue bells of Scotland,” to drown 
the cries of the dying chanticleer. Miss had been commissioned, I sup- 
pose, to create a diversion of my eyes and ears from the ceremony. of this 
murder, for she placed herself between me and her mother, and offered me 
an old volume of Roderick Random, in which she called my attention to 
the plates. , 

‘After waiting the proper time, the soup entered between the sable 
paws of little Kitty, oozing through the cracks of a white slop basin, all 
the rest of the dinner-set being in requisition for the rain. It was as black 
as ink, as black as Kitty, and tasted of nothing but pepper and water. I 
was obliged to decline it, which I was loth to do, for fear of offending my 
hostess, and because I expected to see nothing else but poor Alectryon, 
who I knew must be as tough as a halter from age. He followed of course, 
boiled as black as the soup, of which I am afraid he had been the basis, 
the sole material, and I should have had a banyan day but for half a 
dozen eggs that Miss Louisa had the humanity to offer me, and a slice of 
Dutch cheese as hard as Pharoah’s heart.’—pp. 247—252. 


We have already given our author’s description of a negro-house 
and its furniture. The following extract pourtrays a mansion of 
the best class in the island, and presents also a picture of the every 
day life of those who inhabit it. 


‘The house stands on an elevation, perhaps a hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea, backed by everlasting woods and wildernesses, command- 
ing a most enchanting view of the two harbours of Port Antonio, part of 
the town, Titchfield, and a grand expanse of ocean to the north. The 
mansion consists of an entrance-hall, with sleeping chambers on each 
side ; and this hall leads to a piazza about fifty or sixty feet long, which 
forms the northern fagade of the house. At one end of the piazza is 
likewise a chamber, and at the other end a dining apartment or hall, 
where we are accustomed to take our meals. ‘The piazza is about fifteen 
feet wide, furnished with a few chairs made of cherry-tree wood, a spy- 
glass, a backgammon board, and chessmen. ‘The furniture of the dining- 
room is much of the same character, except a set of tables, a sideboard, 
and a dozen of chairs, all of mahogany, and the entrance-hall contains 
a couple of sofas. The sleeping-rooms are furnished in the same simple 
manner ; a bedstead, with a mattrass and a pair of sheets, covered solely 
with a lawn net to keep off the musquitos, a chest of drawers, and two 
or three chairs, form the contents of each apartment. There is a narrow 
piazza on the south side of the house, too hot to inhabit an hour after 
‘Sun-rise, and the offices are all detached. Nature here requires but 

shelter from the sun and rain. In many houses the rooms are not ceiled, 
and all is on the ground-floor, which is generally built, as in this case, on 
Stone buttresses. 


‘ After a breakfast of strong coffee, having a rank taste of oil from being 
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too néw, roasted plantains, and excellent cocos, lubricated with salt but: 
ter, my old friend takes a ride to inspect his negroes at work, or to bear 
the news at the Bay, as the town is called. He indulges in a nap (q 
siesta) sometimes from one to two, and promenades or plays a game of 
chess in the piazza till three, when dinner is announced; and then apo. 
ther promenade or ride till dusk fills up our day. He goes to bed at eight 
o’clock, and rises at five. One day is much like another, except varied 
by the appearance of an occasional visitor, who generally stayed the night. 
In bad weather, we read plays, novels, and newspapers, play at piquet or 
backgammon, ogle every sail through the telescope, and the old gentleman 
smokes a segar at dusk, as he says, to drive away the musquitos. We 





are waited on by a black butler and two footmen, who wear each a shirt . | 


and white trowsers, witha short blue jacket. The sable females, who 
make the beds and polish the floors, are often clad in gayer and more 
expensive apparel, very neat and clean, but none of the servants, male or 
female, know the pleasures of shoes or stockings. At night the females. 
retire to their own houses or to those of their parents, no accommodations 
being thought of for servants; the men seek the abode of their wives, 
and the waiting-boys lie on the floor in the hall, or at their master’s doors, 
—pp- 314—317. 


Mr. Williams has not favoured us with any statistical details, 
and says scarcely any thing of the present state of the plantations. 
In the early part of his book he promised some observations on 
the natural capabilities of Jamaica, but he seems never to have 
thought further on the subject. Three or four lithographic prints, 
intended we presume as illustrations, are scattered through the 
volume. They are among the most wretched specimens of that 
art which we have seen since its invention. 





Arr. IX. Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France, during the 
Revolution ; with original and authentic Anecdotes of contemporary 
Sovereigns, and distinguished Persons of that eventful period, now 
first published from the journal, letters, and conversations of the 
Princess Lamballe. By a Lady of Rank, in the confidential service 
of that unfortunate Princess. In 2 vols. 8yo. 258. London. Treut- 
tel and Wurtz. 1826. 


Tuis is unquestionably one of the most affecting and most valuable 
contributions to the history of the French revolution, which we 
have yet seen. In point of interest and copiousness of detail it 1s, 
we think, superior to the memoirs of Madame Campan ; it correct 
several of her statements, and supplies many curious and imp “tant 
facts with which even that faithful attendant was wholly unac 

uainted. It is occupied chiefly in the personal history of Mane 

ntoinette, and proves beyond all doubt that that unfortunate 

ueen exercised a much more active and disastrous influence 02 
the events which ultimately led to the downfall of her throne, than 
impartial historians, at least, could have been hitherto induced t 
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believe. Throughout the journal of the Princess Lamballe, though: 
it glows with constant and warm affection for her illustrious mis~ 
tress, and holds her up to the admiration of posterity as the most 
injured and irreproachable woman that ever wore a crown, there 
is quite enough to show that when she found the storm. approaching 
she took the helm into her own hands, and, by her determination 
to keep the vessel in its former course, urged it upon those breakers 
by which it was at last overwhelmed. The king was, from habit, 
and from the weakness of his capacity, so much under the control 
of his consort, that though he made concessions at different stages 
of the revolution, without her consent, it was easy to see, that for 
that very reason they were not so be depended upon. She main- 
tained, to the time of her death, the true Austrian pride of domi- 


- nion, and amongst her confidential friends never exhibited the 


least disposition to accommodate the interests of the throne to the 
just wants and rights of the people. Every measure to which she 
may have acceded, which had any tendency in that direction, 
appears to have been nothing more than an expedient, for the 
purpose of averting the dangers that impended over her family ; 
but in secret she clung to every hold that might enable her, ata 
more favourable opportunity, to recover to its utmost extent the 
ancient, absolute authority, so dear to her own recollections, and so 
essential to her wishes for the future splendour of her son. 


«Qh, sire!” she exclaimed to the king, when a riotous mob was 
shouting to him at Versailles to return to Paris —‘“ Oh, sire! why am I 
not animated with the courage of Maria Theresa? Let me go, with my 
children, to the national assembly, as she did to the Hungarian senate, 
with my imperial brother, Joseph, ia her arms, and Leopold in her womb, 
when Charles the Seventh of Bavaria had deprived her of all her German 
dominions, and she had already written to the Duchess of Lorraine to 
prepare her an asylum, not knowing where she should be delivered of the 
precious charge she was then bearing! But I, like the mother of the 
Gracchi, like Cornelia, more esteemed for my birth than for my marriage, 
am the wife of the king of France, and I see we shall be murdered in our 
beds for the want of our exertions!’ 


What a beautiful spirit of disdain flashes through this majestic 
~ snag It pourtrays, within a small compass, the character of 

arie Antoinette, and betrays that fatal adherence to the pride 
of birth, and to habits of supremacy, which no mifortunes could 
eradicate from her bosom. Yet was she too much of a woman to 
assume the vigour and steadiness which her secret course of policy. 
demanded. She had none of those high and overpowering talents, 
which would have been necessary to carry her victorious through 
such a crisis as. that by which she was destroyed. She was too 
Conscientious to incur even the imputation of crime ;_ her religious, 
as well as her natural feelings, forbade her to be sanguinary ; the 
empire of her personal fascination once departed, the sceptre fell 

om her hand, and she remained an anxious, agitated wife, an 
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agonized parent, catching at every resource that was offered her 
without looking to consequences, listening to every counsel that 
held out a glimpse of safety, without being able to contemplate 
the real perils that were before her, or to provide adequately 
against them. Many circumstances conspired to bring about the 
French revolution ; but it is only necessary to read the journal of 
the Princess Lamballe, in order to be convinced, that if Marie 
Antoinette had not been the queen of Louis XVI. there would 
have been no Philippe Egalité, no guillotine, no republic. 

We own that we were not prepared for the enlarged and—we 
may add—statesmanlike views, which characterize not only the 
journal itself, but the comments and additions of the ‘ Lady of 
rank’ to whom we are indebted for this valuable publication. The 
princess, who was the daughter of Prince Carignan, was appointed 
superintendent of Marie Antoinette’s household soon after she 
became queen of France, and from that time to the period of her 
death she continued, with some few intervals of absence, in daily, 
and, during the alarms of the revolution, in almost hourly attend- 
ance upon her royal mistress. They lived together upon terms of 
the most tender friendship, a circumstance that reflects the highest 
honour upon both parties; the princess, who appears to have been 
endowed with a sound judgment, with talents of a superior order, 
and with one of the purest and noblest hearts that ever animated 
a woman, obtained a marked influence over the queen from. the 
very origin of their connection. But until the worst of times, 
Lamballe was a favourite of the people, because it was known that 
she was no mere courtier who flattered the credulous ear of royalty, 
but always gave her advice for the public good, and had firmness 
and dignity of character, which conspired with her high birth and 
virtuous manners to elevate her motives beyond the reach of sus- 
picion. 

The account given of herself by the fair editor (Madame Solalle) 
is extraordinary, if notindeed romantic. She informs us, rather mys- 
riously, that ‘ from her birth and those who were the cause of it (had 
it not been, from political motives, kept from her knowledge), in point 
of interest, she ought to have been very independent,’ : and that 
she was indebted for her resources in early life ‘ to his grace the 
late Duke of Norfolk, and Lady Mary Duncan.’ She was placed 
for her education in a convent at Paris, where her musical talents 
accidentally attracted the attention of the Princess Lamballe, who 
took her under her patronage. The young protegée was foun 
skilled in the Italian, German, French, and English language, 
the latter being her native tongue, and during the progress of the 
revolution she was employed on several confidential missions. 
sex afforded her many facilities for the execution of those ms 
sions; but when occasion rendered it necessary, she did not hes 
tate to assume male attire; and she seems, from some motive o 
another, to have had a particular preference for the costume of a 
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drummer. In such a disguise she sometimes attended the debates 
of the national assembly,. and took notes of them for the informa- 
tion of the royal family. ‘Sometimes she wandered as a forlorn 
lover in the gardens of the Tuilleries, with a book in her hand, 
waiting for a signal from Lamballe’s window to enter the palace 
and prepare for a secret service ; often she appeared there with all 
the paraphernalia of a milliner; and it is a remarkable proof of 
her talent for intrigue—if indeed her missions do not deserve a 
higher and more meritorious character—that notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the police, and the more jealous espionage of the 
jacobins, she was never discovered or impeded in any of her 
numerous journeys. Much of the correspondence which Marie 
Antoinette carried on with her relatives in Austria, Piedmont, and 
Italy, and with her friends in England, was entrusted to the young 
Englishwoman, who seems to have loved that ill-starred sovereign 
almost to idolatry. The journal now before us she says she re- 
ceived from the Princess Lamballe, shortly before the death of that 
amiable person in 1792; and though the assertion comes to us 
without the sanction of the editor’s name, yet it is impossible, 
from the whole tenor of the work, to feel the least doubt as to its 
authenticity. She was induced to prepare it for publication upon 
perusing Madame Campan’s Memoirs, which she considers as in 
many respects inaccurate and defective, though not intentionally 
so, as she nowhere questions that lady’s fidelity in the relation of 
events which came under her special observation. As to the facts 
added by the editor to Lamballe’s journal, they seem to have been 
carefully collected from the conversations of that princess, and 
from other equally satisfactory sources of information. 

The reader is aware that the marriage of Marie Antoinette to 
the Dauphin of France arose entirely from political motives. It 
was the object of the empress mother, Maria Theresa, to ally her- 
self with France, for the purpose of inducing Louis XV. to assist 
her in recovering the provinces which the king of Prussia had 
violently wrested from her ancient dominions; and at the same 
time to support her against the rising power of the North, vested 
as it then was in the daring hands of Catharine the Second. The 
dauphin was never even thought of; the beauty of Marie Antoi- 
hette was intended to influence the king, and the plan was warmly 
supported by Choiseul, then minister, and by Madame de Pompa- 
dour. It was however looked upon with great jealousy by the 
king’s daughters, by the court, the cabinet, and the nation at 
large; and that jealousy rather increased than diminished, after 
the accession of the dauphiness to the throne. Her education had 
been limited; she was free and lively in her manners, and, like 
most German princesses of her time, was extremely fond of private 
theatricals, in which she frequently performed, and which became 
the source of much. calumny against her. Her predilection. for 
Simplicity in her attire, and her hostility to the pompous decorum 
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of French etiquette, procured her a host of enemies among the 
beaus and ladies of the vieille cour. ‘‘ Thank heaven,” she useq 
to say, when she flung off her state robes and ornaments, “ I am 
out of harness!” She one day in merriment called the precise, 
antiquated, and systematic, Madame de Noailles, Madame Rti- 
uette. The title followed her to the grave: the satire never was 
forgiven. A considerable time elapsed before the dauphin cop. 
summated his marriage; and it is a curious fact that, during that 
interval, many cabals were at work for the purpose of sending 
the Austrian princess back to Vienna, and that they were chiefly 
frustrated by Louis XV., who entertained a secret passion for her, 
and took some steps with the view of making her his own consort, 
{t was also during this period that the king gave orders to Boehmer 
the jeweller, for he famous diamond necklace, which he originally 
intended as a present for Marie Antoinette, though he subsequently 
resolved to give it to his low mistress, Du Barry. He died, however, 
before he completed the bargain for it; and it is well known that 
it afterwards became one of the most venomous ingredients which 
were mixed together in the infernal cauldron of the revolution. 
Notwithstanding the unpopularity of Marie Antoinette, while 
she was dauphiness, no sooner were she and her royal consort seated 
on the throne (May 10, 1774), than the Parisians hastened in crowds 
to pay the new sovereigns the most enthusiastic homage. The 
charms of the queen fascinated every body, and, for the first time 
they touched the.bosom of her husband. The marriage was con- 
summated! The particulars of the early part of their reign are 
well known. ‘The Princess Lamballe attributes many important 
consequences to the queen’s partiality for the Countess Julie Po- 
lignac, and contends that her majesty’s attachment to that lady was 
violently disapproved, not only by the old nobility but by the nation 
in general. She was to a certain extent correct in her opinion, 
though she seems to have thought more of the matter than it really 
deserved. In truth, the princess was naturally enough jealous of 
“a rival near the throne,” and it is not to be wondered at if she 
enumerates the ascendency enjoyed by the Polignacs (a provincial 
family newly raised to the nobility), at court, among the leading 
causes of the defection both of the old nobility and the people. 
Among the persons about the court, whom the queen most 
deeply offended, was the celebrated Cardinal de Rohan. He had 
been disgraced through the influence of Marie Antoinette, before 
the accession of Louis XVI. to the throne, and failed in all his sub- 
sequent attempts to recover the favour of the queen. His last 
effort for that purpose made him the dupe of a young, but artful 
and necessitous woman, of the name of Lamotte, who seems 1 
have been the chief contriver of that abominable plot of the neck 
lace. It may be said that the revolution commenced with the cat 
dinal’s trial for his connection with that affair, of which we 8 
extract the. particulars, as they are recapitulated by the editor. 
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‘The necklace which has been already spoken of, and whieh was ori- 
ginally destined by Louis XV. for Maria Antoinette—had her hand, by 
divorce, been transferred to him, but which, though afterwards intended 
by Louis XV. for his mistress, Du Barry, never came to her in conse- 
quence of his death—this fatal necklace was still in existence, and in the 
possession of the crown jewellers, Boehmer and Bassange. It was valued 
at eighteen hundred thousand livres. The jewellers had often pressed it 
upon the queen, and even the king himself had enforced its acceptance. 
But the queen dreaded the expense, especially at an epoch of pecuniary 
dificulty in the state, much more than she coveted the jewels, and nni- 
formly and resolutely declined them, although they had been proposed to 
her on very easy terms of payment, as she really did not like ornaments. 

‘It was made to appear at the parliamentary investigation, that the 
artful Lamotte had impelled the cardinal to believe, that she herself was 
in communication with the queen; that she had interested her majesty in’ 
favour of the long slighted cardinal; that she had fabricated a corres- 
pondence, in which professions of penitence on the part of Rohan were 
answered by assurances of forgiveness from the queen. The result of this 
correspondence, was represented to be the engagement of the cardinal to 
negociate the purchase of the necklace, secretly, by a contract for peri-, 
odical payments. ‘To the forgery of papers was added, it was declared, 
the substitution of the queen’s person, by dressing up a girl of the palais 
royal to represent her majesty, whom she in some degree resembled, in a 
secret and rapid interview ‘with Rohan in a dark grove of the gardens of 
Versailles, where she was to give the cardinal a rose, in token of her royal 
approbation, and then hastily disappear. The importunity of the jew- 
ellers, on the failure of the stipulated payment, disclosed the plot. A 
direct appeal of theirs to the queen, to save them from ruin, was the 
immediate source of detection. ‘The cardinal was arrested, and all the 
parties tried. But the cardinal was acquitted, and Lamotte and a subor- 
dinate agent alone punished. 'The quack Cagliostro was also in the plot, 
but he too escaped, like his confederate the cardinal, who was made to. 
appear as the dupe of Lamotte. | 

‘The queen never got over the effect of this affair. Her friends well 
knew the danger of severe measures towards one capable of collecting 
around him strong support against a power, already so much weakened 
by faction and discord. But the indignation of conscious innocence in- 
sulted, prevailed, though to its ruin !’—Vol i. pp. 285—287. 


The prosecution of the cardinal set in array against the queen 
the first families of France, with whom he was.connected. ‘The 
sums lavished by them, in order to obtain his acquittal, are almost 
lacredible. It cost the families of Rohan and Conde more than’ a: 
million of livres. In order to fix the guilt of the transaction upon 
the queen, libels of the most malignant description were circulated 
through France and Europe, and the acquittal of the cardinal gave’ 
a triumph to her enemies, the effect of which, as the editor remarks, 
she never gotover. From this time, (1785—6), she truly observes, 
Crimes and misfortunes trod closely on each other’s heels in the his- 
lory of the ill-stawwed queen; and one calamity only disappeared to: 
make way for a greater. | ot 
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It is unnecessary to refer to the riots caused by Necker’s dismissa} 
from the ministry, the destruction cf the Bastile, the recal of the 
popular minister, the schemes of the Orleans’ faction, and the 
crowd of important events which thickened with the progress of 
the revolution. We must, however, present the reader with a few 
of the most striking scenes which occurred at Versailles. As they 
are detailed by the Princess Lamballe, they exhibit man striking 
circumstances which have been hitherto unknown to the historia’ 
of that stormy period. As matters were approaching to a crisis, 
Dumourier, who had been leagued with the Orleans’ party, sud- 
denly appeared at Versailles in disguise, and had an interview with 
the queen in the presence of the princess. He informed her of 
the plot which was in agitation for proclaiming the Duke of 
Orleans the constitutional king, and entreating her majesty’s 
pardon for his connection with the duke’s faction, he declared 
that he had for ever abandoned it, and offered his services-in order 
to save the royal family from the violence which was meditated 
against them. ‘The queen’s reception of this man was perfectly 
characteristic. 


‘ She was deaf and inexorable. She treated all he had said as the effu- 
sion of an overheated imagination, and told him she had no faith in traitors, 
Dumourier remained upon his knees while she was replying, as if stupified; 
but at the word ¢rattor, he started, and roused himself; and then, ina 
state almost of madness, seized the quecn’s dress, exclaiming, “ Allow 
yourself to be persuaded before it is too late! Let not your misguided 
prejudice against me hurry you to your own and your children’s destruc- 
tion: let it not get the better, madam, of your good sense and reason: 
the fatal moment is near—it is at hand!” Upon this, turning, he ad- 
dressed himself to me. 

*« « Qh princess,” he cried, “be her guardian angel, as you have hitherto 
been her only friend, and use your never-failing influence. I take God 
once more to witness, that I am sincere in all F have said; that all I have 
disclosed is true. ‘This will be the last time I shall have it in my power 
to be of any essential service to you, madam, and my sovereign. The 
National Assembly will put it out of my power for the future, without be- 
coming a traitor to my country.” 

‘« Rise, sir,” said the queen, “ and serve your country better tham you 
have served your king !”’ 

«« Madam, I obey.”’ 

‘ When he was about to leave the room, I again, with tears, besought 
her majesty not to let him depart thus, but to give him some hope that, 
after reflection, she might perhaps endeavour to soothe the king’s anger 
But in vain. He withdrew, very much affected*. 1 even ventured, after 
his departure, to intercede for his recall. 


oe 





* « T saw him as he left the apartment, but had no idea at the time who 
he was. He was a little, thin man. He wore a high, quaker-like, round 
slouched hat. He was covered down to the very shoes by a great-coil. 
This, I imagine, was for the sake of disguise. I saw fiim put a handker- 
chief to hiseyes. I met him some time after at Hamburgh, and I am cor 
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«« He has pledged himself,” said I, “ to save you, madam.” 

« « My dear princess,” replied the queen, “ the goodness of your own 
heart will not allow you to have sinister ideas of others. This man is 
like all of the same stamp. They are all traitors; and will only hurry us 
the sooner, if we suffer ourselves to be deceived by them, to an ignominious 
death! I seek no safety for myself.” 

«« But he offered to serve the king, also, madam.” 

«« Jam not,” answered her majesty, “ Henrietta of France. I will 
never stoop to ask a pension of the murderers of my husband; nor will I 
leave the king, my son, or my adopted country, or ever meanly owe my 
existence to wretches, who have destroyed the dignity of the crown, and 
trampled under foot the most ancient monarchy in Europe! Under its 
ruins they will bury their king and myself. ‘To owe our safety to them 
would be more hateful than any death they can prepare for us.” ’"—Vol ii. 
pp. 52—55. 


The reception which the queen, almost immediately after this 
scene, gave to the officers of the Flanders regiment, deserves also 
to be noticed as characteristic of her hopes and her purposes at 
that time. 


‘ While the queen was in this state of agitation, a note was presented 
to me with a list of the names of the officers of the Flanders regiment 
requesting the honour of an audience of the queen. 

‘The very idea of seeing the Flanders officers flushed her majesty’s 
countenance with an ecstasy of joy. . 

‘She said she would retire to compose herself, and receive them in two 
hours. ; 

‘The queen saw the officers in her private cabinet, and in my presence. 
They were presented to her by me. ‘They told her majesty that, though 
they had changed their paymaster, they had not changed their allegiance 
to their sovereign or herself, but were ready to defend both with their 
lives. They placed one hand on the hilt of their swords, and solemnly 
lifting the other up to heaven, swore, that the weapons should never be 
wielded but for the defence of the king and queen, agaiust all foes, whether 
foreign or domestic. 

‘This unexpected loyalty burst on us like the beauteous rainbow after 
a tempest, by the dawn of which we are taught to believe the world is 
saved from a second deluge. 

‘The countenance of her majesty brightened over the gloom which had 
oppressed her, like the heavenly sun dispersing threatening clouds, and 
making the heart of the poor mariner bound with joy. Her eyes spoke 
her secret rapture. It was evident she felt even unusual dignity in the 
Presence of these noble hearted warriors, when comparing them with him 
whom she had just dismissed. She graciously condescended to speak to 
every one of them, and one and all were enchanted with her affability. ‘ 

‘She said she was no longer the queen who could compensate loyalty 
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fident, that all his intended operations in the royal cause were given up in 
Consequence of the exasperation he felt at the queen’s rejection of his ser- 
Vices, though he continued to correspond with the princess for a consi- 


déerable time subsequently to this interview. —Note by the Editor. 
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and valour ; but the brave soldier found his reward in the fidelity of hig 
service, which formed the glory of his immortality. She assured them sho 
had ever been attached to the army, and would make it her study to 
recommend every individual, meriting attention, to the king. 

‘Loud bursts of repeated acclamations and shouts of “ Vive Ig 
reine !’’ instantly followed her remarks. She thanked the officers most 
graciously ; and fearing to commit herself, by saying more, took her Jeaye, 


attended by me; but immediately sent me back, to thank them again in 
her name.’—Vol ii. pp. 55—58. 


Little did the queen foresee the effects of this interview. | 
alarmed the regicide faction, and greatly accelerated their mea- 
sures. The fraternisation of the Flanders regiment with the body 
guard, and the fatal dinner given by the latter to the former, are 
generally supposed to have led directly to the massacres of the 5th 
and 6th of October. The temporary presence of the king at that 
dinner was also a most unfortunate step, taken without the least 
deliberation, and, as it now appears, merely to humour a. childish 
wish of the dauphin! The Princess Lamballe happened to remark, 


««* What a beautiful sight it must be, to behold, in these troublesome 
times, the happy union of such a meeting !” ’ 

«Tt must indeed!” replied the king; “and the pleasure I feel in 
knowing it, would be redoubled, had I the privilege of entertaining the 
Flanders regiment, as the body guards are doing.” 

«« Heaven forbid!” cried her majesty; “Heaven forbid, that you 
should think of such a thing! The assembly would never forgive us!’ 

‘ After we had dined, the queen sent to the Marchioness Tourzel for 
the dauphin. When he came, the queen told him about her having seen 
the brave officers on their arrival ; and how gaily those good officers had 
left the palace, declaring they would die rather than suffer any harm to 
come to him, or his papa and mamma; and that at that very time they were 
all dining at the theatre. 


‘« Dining in the theatre, mamma? said the young prince: “I never 
heard of people dining in a theatre!” 

‘ « No, my dear child,” replied her majesty, “it is not generally allowed; 
but they are doing so, because the body guards are giving a dinner to this 
good Flanders regiment ; and the Flanders regiment are so brave, that the 
guards chose the finest place they could think of to entertain them ia, t0 


show how much they like them: that is the reason why they are dining 2 | 


the gay, painted theatre.” 


«« Oh, mamma!” exclaimed the dauphin, whom the queen adored, 
« Oh, papa!” cried he, looking at the king, “ how I should like to 5 
them !” 


, *“ Let us go and satisfy the child,” said the king, instantly starting 
up from his seat. 


‘ The queen took the dauphin by the hand, and they proceeded to the 
theatre. It was all done in a moment. ‘There was no premeditation 


the part of the king or queen; no invitation on the part of the officers.— 
Vol. li. pp- 59— 62, 


The reception of the royal family at the theatre is well know 
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The military, already heated by wine, were intoxicated with joy. 
The excitement of the scene was indescribable, but when it was over, 
even the queen felt that such decided marks of enthusiam on the 
part of the two regiments could not be looked upon with indiffer- 
ence by the national assembly. Then followed the scenes of mas- 
sacre; the tumultuous indignation of the people, who were reduced 
toa state of famine, as they were led to believe by the queen’s 
agents, who bought up immense quantities of corn and sent it out 
of the country—whereas this measure, deeply contrived for her 
destruction, was the work of her enemies—the Orleans’ faction. 
We pass over the march of the Poissardes to Versailles, the at- 
tempt made to assassinate the queen, the return of the royal family 
to the Thuilleries, and their state of suffering, humiliation, and 
imprisonment there, until their removal to the Temple. These 
unhappy events have been too often related to need repetition here, 
though we may observe that the Princess Lamballe adds man 
circumstances concerning them, which have been hitherto either 
not generally known, or at least inaccurately understood. The 
editor mentions also some curious facts relating to. an extensive 
correspondence which was carried on with the queen through the 
princess, by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan. These 
eminent statesmen appear to have made several suggestions to her 
majesty, for the purpose of upholding the monarchy in France. 
The principal plan, which originated with Mr. Burke, was one for 
purging the kingdom of all the troops which had been corrupted 
from their allegiance by the revolutionists. ‘He proposed, that 
they should sail at the same time, or nearly so, to be colonised in 
the different French islands, and Madagascar,’ and be replaced by 
a new national guard, who should be bound to the state by having 
the waste crown lands divided amongst them. With all due defe- 
rence for that distinguished statesman, we apprehend that such a 
measure as this, if the king had attempted to carry it into exe- 
cution, instead of stopping the torrent of the revolution, would 
have contributed only to accelerate its progress. The insurrection 
would have certainly begun with the military, as it subsequently 
did in Spain under similar circumstances, and prepared as the 
people were for crimes of every description, there is no possibility 
of calculating the consequences. The scheme, however, was 
frustrated at once from the want of transports, for procuring which, 
much secret negotiation was carried on with the British govern- 
Ment. The Princess Lamballe was the confidential negociator 
—— by the queen on this occasion; in the meantime the 
unfortunate attempt of the royal family to escape had been foiled 
at Varennes, and such was the anguish which this affair caused to 

arie Antoinette, that when the princess returned to France, she 
received a ring from her majesty, ‘set with her own hair, which 

ad whitened like that of a person of eighty,’ and bearing the 
pathetic inscription, “ Bleached by sorrow !” 
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In the midst of the perilous scenes in which she was en 
the Princess Lamballe was earnestly entreated by her relative, the 
King of Sardinia, by all her family and_her friends abroad, to 
provide for her personal safety by quitting France. Her answer to 
the king at Turin is a specimen of sublime and disinterested de 
votion, such as has few parallels in history. 


‘« Sire, and most august cousin,—I do not recollect that any of our 
illustrious ancestors of the house of Savoy, before or since the great hero 
Charles Emanuel, of immortal memory, ever dishonoured or tarnished 
their illustrious names with cowardice. In leaving the court of France at 
this awful crisis, I should be the first. Can your majesty pardon my pre. 
sumption in differing from your royal counsel? The king, queen, and every 
member of the royal family of France, both from the ties of blood and 
policy of states, demand our united efforts in their defence. I cannot 
swerve from my determination, of never quitting them, especially at a 
moment when they are abandoned by every one of their former attendants, 
except myself. In happier days your majesty may command my obedience; 
but, in the present instance, and given up as is the court of France to their 
most atrocious persecutors, I must humbly insist on being guided by my 
own decision. During the most brilliant period of the reign of Maria An- 
toinette, I was distinguished by the royal favour and bounty. To abandon 
her in adversity, Sire, would stain my character, and that of my illustrious 
family, for ages to come, with infamy and cowardice, much more to be 
dreaded than the most cruel death.’’—Vol. ii. pp. 231, 232. 


We regret that our space prevents us from following this truly 
princely woman through those parts of her journal which commu- 
nicate the details of the dreadful sufferings that were endured by 
the royal family from the time of the affair of Varennes, untl 
the death, we may almost designate it the martyrdom, of the 
princess herself. For these agonizing details, we must refer to her 
journal; and we shall conclude with the editor’s account of the 
tragic close of the princess’s life, which no person of feeling can 
read without shuddering with horror. After the imprisonment of 
the royal family in the Temple, the princess was separated from 
them, and transferred to La Force, where she was confined in 
September, 1792, when the Marseillois commenced the massacres 
in the prisons of Paris. 


‘The fiends had been some hours busy in the work of death. The 
piercing shrieks of the dying victims brought the princess and her re- 
maining companion upon their knees, in fervent prayer for the souls of 
the departed. ‘The messengers of the tribunal now appeared. The prit- 
cess was compelled to attend the summons. She went, accompanied by 
her faithful female attendant. 

‘A glance at the seas of blood, of which she caught a glimpse up? 
her way to the court, had nearly shocked her even to sudden death. 
Would it’ had!—She staggered, but was sustained by her companlo™ 
Her courage triumphed. She appeared before the gore-stained tribunes- 

‘After some questions of mere form, her highness was commanded ( 
swear, to be faithful to the new order of government, and to hate the 
king, the queen, and royalty. 
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t« To the first,” replied her highness, “I willingly submit. To the 
second how can I accede? There is nothing of which I can accuse the 
royal family. To hate them is against my nature. They are my s0- 
vereigns. ‘They are my friends and relations. I have served them for 
many years, and never have found reason for the slightest complaint.” 

‘The princess could no longer articulate. She fell into the arms of 
her attendant. ‘The fatal signal was pronounced. She recovered, and, 
crossing the court of the prison, which was bathed with the blood of muti- 
lated victims, involuntarily exclaimed, “ Gracious heaven! What a sight 
is this!” and fell into a fit. 

‘Nearest to her in the mob stood a mulatto, whom she had caused to be 
baptized, educated, and maintained ; but whom, ‘for ill conduct, she had 
latterly excluded from her presence. This miscreant struck at her with 
his halbert. ‘The blow removed her cap. Her luxuriant hair (as if to 
hide her angelic beauty from the sight of the murderers, pressing tiger- 
like around to pollute that form, the virtues of which equalled its physi- 
cal perfection), her luxuriant hair fell around and veiled her a moment 
from view. An individual, to whom I was nearly allied, seeing the mis- 
creants somewhat staggered, sprang forward to the rescue; but the mu- 
latto wounded him. ‘The princess was lost to all feeling, from the 
moment the monster first struck at her. But the demons would not quit 
their prey. She expired gashed with wounds.’—Vol. ii. pp. 340—341. 


We can go no farther. The remainder of the scene is too 
dreadful to be transferred to these pages. The manner in which 
her head was carried about Paris, the pollution of her body, and 
the cruelty which left it to perish by putrefaction, amid a heap of 
other carcases, betray the rage not of men, not even of savages, 
but of demons ; and the person who records these foul deeds, must 
have been more than woman to have held the pen while it traced 
such a climax as this of iniquity, atrocity, and madness ! 

We trust that in this, and in some other parts of her labour, 
Madame Solalle has made use of some other hand than her own, for 
many expressions, and not a few anecdotes, startled us, as coming 
from a ‘lady of rank,’ which delicacy forbids us to specify more par- 
ticularly. ‘They are the more remarkable, as they form so decided 
a contrast with the tone of purity and elegance, which pervades 
the whole of the Princess Lamballe’s journal. Some of the editor’s 
remarks on Madame Campan are harsh and flippant, to say the 
least of them. In the next edition we would recommend her to 
disencumber her volumes of these unseemly passages. She also 
speaks very strongly against Madame de Genlis, without adducin 
a single fact to sustain her invective. In other respects she has, 

Owever, discharged her pious duty to her patroness with fidelity. 

e Journal, which was originally written in Italian, she ‘has 
translated so well, that it is difficult to trace in it a single idiom 
Creign to our own language. She takes her ‘ rank,’ we under- 
stand, from her union with an Italian marquis. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. X. Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus ; with an qi. 
tempt to restore the Treatise on Sublimity to its original state. 
Payne and Foss. London. 1826. 


Tue celebrated Treatise on Sublimity is not the only classical work that 
is adécmoree. The Latin history of Alexander is commonly ascribed to 
Quintus Curtius, but who was Quintus Curtius ? The dialogue De Causis 
Corruptz Eloquentie goes with the works of Tacitus; but who wrote it? 
So of many other pieces, especially the dona Musarum. Rhesus was 
long thought to be the property of Euripides, but his title had a flaw in 
it, and now the estate is without an owner. ‘The Hymns and Batracho. 
myomachia no more belong to Homer than they belong to King David, 
and even Homer himself is a sort of stat nominis umbra. | 

It is not an unamusing sort of employment to try to make out and 
ascertain the true owners of these literary waifs and strays. There isa 
kind of honesty too in contributing our endeavours towards “ getting the 
man his mare again,” and of benevolence in aiding to put the said mare in 
her former plight and condition. All these estimable qualities have been 
displayed by the present writer. 

The secretary of Zenobia was long the undisturbed owner of this fine 
piece of criticism, till Amati started some doubts as to his right to the 
title, and his example has been followed by the learned Weiske, the latest 
editor of Longinus, and by the author of the essay now under consi- 
deration. 

It is strange to see on what slight grounds the scholars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries disposed of literary property. In the Parisian, 
which is the oldest and best MS. according to the critics, the work is en- 
titled Atovweiou Acyyiveu weet ULove; but in the index, which is written in the same 


hand as the rest of the MS. (which MS. contains, besides, the Problems of 


Aristotle) it is styled Atovvoiou 1 Avyyivou meg Ufous. ‘The Codex Vaticanus, 
which is styled by Amati preestantissimus, gives the author’s name in the 


‘latter form, and in the MS. Bibliot. Laur. the inscription is Avevijum my! 


tous, and these are the premises from which it has been inferred that the 
Treatise on Sublimity was written by Zenobia’s secretary, and also that 
his name was Dionysius Longinus. 

Such premises any one may see are too slight to found any reasonable 
hypothesis on. Accordingly, Amati, Weiske, and the present author, 
reasoning from the work itself, refer it to the Augustan age, but who the 
real author was none of them can confidently say. Cassius Longinus, the 
friend of Antony the orator, is the only celebrated character of the name 
about that period, but he lived before the time of Augustus, and he cer 
tainly could never have written the comparison between Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, he was evidently, therefore, not the author. 

In the case of Zenobia’s secretary, the external evidence rests entirely 
on the MSS. (and we have seen the strength of it), for in the list of his 
works given by Ruhnken, from Suidas and others, there is no eee 
made of the Treatise on Sublimity, neither is it mentioned by any ancié? 
author, and his fame seems to rest on the hyperbolical praises of Porphy'! 
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and Eunapius. But of internal evidence there is still less. The author 
begins by reminding his friend, of their having read over together the 
treatise of Ceecilius on the Sublime. Now Ceecilius flourished in the 
time of Augustus, and Longinus nearly three centuries later. It would be 
rather strange to see a critic of the present day going about to supply the 
deficiency of Sydney or Pattenham, or any other critic of Elizabeth's 
times, and say nothing of the various eminent ones who have written 
since. Yet such must have been the conduct of Zenobia’s Longinus, if 
he wrote the work, for no notice whatever is taken in it of the critical 
essays of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and other grammarians. In the 39th 
section, the author says, he had already treated of the arrangements of 
words, and at the end of the 44th, that he had promised to write on 
figures ; but no such treatises occur in the list of the works of Longinus. 
Again, the historical allusions suit not the time of Longinus, or his cha- 
racter and situation. In the 7th section we are told it is noble to despise 
riches, a sentiment, says our author, much better suited to a stern and 
disappointed republican, than to Zenobia’s secretary. This is a weak 
argument, however. Who is more eloquent on such a subject than Seneca? 
Again, in sect. 44, r1¢ ray gurorégpoy is introduced, wondering that while their 
age produced very eloquent men, and men who excelled in the lighter 
kinds of composition, there should be none or few of a truly sublime and 
lofty genius. ‘This dearth of talent the author, in his reply, ascribes to 
the peaceable state of the world, and the prevalence of luxury. Now let 
any one turn to Gibbon, and read the state of the world from A.D. 243 
to 273, the last twenty years of the life of Longinus, and he will be 
perhaps a little puzzled to find out this profound tranquillity or unbridled 
luxury. 

Our author’s conclusion therefore is, that neither Longinus nor any of 
his contemporaries, but some writer of the Augustan age, was the author 
of this treatise, for every circumstance that militates against the one 
period, is in favour of the other. All that remains is to ascertain who 
the author was. Amati thinks he may have been Dionysius of Hallicar- 
nassus ; but we agree with the present author in thinking that internal 
evidence is decidedly against this supposition. Whoever he was, he was a 
pitch above the man of Halicarnassus. We farther coincide in thinking 
ing that the Codex Laurentinus was right, and that the author is an 
GVACVUFAOC, 

Our author’s hypothesis is, that it is the work of some one com 
imbued with republican principles, and that it was written shortly after 
the accession of Augustus, that it was not published, being only written 
confidentially to a friend, as the quotations are given carelessly and from 
memory, and there is a fairness and candour in it with respect to the 
literature of other nations, not to be found in Greek authors. Such are 
the candid comparison between Cicero and Demosthenes, and the acknow- 
ledgment of the sublimity of the Jewish Scriptures. We may here 
observe that the supposition of its having been written in the early part 
of the reign of Augustus, is strengthened by the circumstance of no notice 
having been taken of Virgil, which would hardly have been the case if 

1S poem had been in existence at the time the treatise was written. 

Our author is farther of opinion, that the work has been interpolated, 
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and at the end of his book he gives the text restored to what he conceives 
to have been its original form. There is a very good analysis of the 
work, and many valuable remarks are scattered up and down through the 
volume. Altogether it is a book that we feel confident the scholar will 
peruse with pleasure. 
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Art. XI. Sketches in Wales; or a Diary of Three Walking Excur. 
sions in that Principality, in the Years 1823, 1824, 1825. By the 
Rev. G, I. Freeman, LL.B. 8vo. pp. 272. 12.18. Longman and Co, 
London. 1826. , 


Tue reverend pedestrian before us ‘ can adduce no other reason’ for 
publishing this volume ‘ than the almost contemporaneous suggestions 
of two partial friends,’ who, being like himself, smit with the love of 
Welsh mountains and mutton, accompanied him on his Three Walking 
Excursions. Mr. Freeman seems to be a very good natured person, very 
fond of good living and fine writing, and not a little disposed to exagge- 
rate the dangers of his adventures, and the moving accidents by floods— 
of rain, which he and his companions encountered in their progress. 

He introduces himself to us in a very picturesque and interesting cos- 
tume, viz. dressed in stout trowsers, and a shooting jacket, and bearing 
on his shoulders a knapsack containing his travelJing necessaries. The 
worthy author’s journal, from the first page to the last, reads very likea 
road book, only differing from that amusing publication in acquainting us 
with the inns at which he halted, the food which he ate, and the amount 
of his bills. Even the ‘ sublime mountain views,’ of which the author 
speaks, acquire new beauty in his eyes from concomitant ideas of eating 
and drinking. ‘ I presently sat down in a room with a French window, 
which well commanded the landscape, to a delicious leg of mutton weigh- 
ing four pounds, and made a gash in it not unlike that prodigious one in 
the hills which I saw before me, but which just now I much preferred 
even to that grand object.’ (p. 31.) Again: ‘ Let me not disparage Llan- 
gollen. This place stands picturesquely enough to gratify any traveller, 
and moreover it contains two good inns. We were exceedingly glad to 
sit down to good fare, at Mr. Phillips’s, at the Hand, about five o'clock. 
(p. 63.) In pages 86 and 87 there is some prodigiously fine writing about 
‘dizzy paths, shuddering, thousand echoes, hen birds in the act of incu- 
bation, savage rocks, giddy precipices, the beauteous and sublime,” &. 
which end as usual in tea, cream, boiled ham, and hot cakes, which the 
the author ‘ recommends’ along with the picturesque ‘ to every one 
In the next page he sets out ‘in search of the picturesque after breakfast 
with some of his friends, and after secing Conway Castle ‘ the next thing 
to be done was to shake hands and part, a melancholy necessity which we 
deferred as long as we could. I took leave of Mr. and Mrs. B. at the 
water’s edge. B. assisted in rowing them across. On his return to me at 
the inn, we both felt very dismal, and therefore had recourse to a very sel 
sible remedy for sorrow—namely, some shrimps and porter, both of which 
we beg leave to recommend at the principal inn.’ (p. 92.) We have ne 
doubt but that this very cheap remedy for sorrow, will soon supersede that 
expensive one which is generally kept in sealed bottles as a resource against 
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the wretchedness of life, and seriously expect the thanks of our readers fur 
extracting so valuable a piece of information from Mr. Freeman’s book. 

We intended to have given a sample of Mr. F.’s fine writing, but we 
really have not the heart to affifct either our readers or Mr. F.by quoting any 
more. Itis doubtless a pleasant thing to enjoy Welsh scenery, mutton, ham, 
and ale; but nothing can be half so tiresome as a long description of these 
lofty matters, and of these this book is made. We are happy to see that 
the author has enough of subscribers to guarantee him against any loss, 
except of literary reputation, by his work. _ Some bad poetry is appended to 
the volume, and some miserable lithographic prints are scattered through 
it from the author’s designs. 
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Art. XII. Vivian Grey. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 188. London. Colburn. 
1826. 


Tus novel is decidedly the cleverest of the class to which it belongs ; 
but when we state that the class to which we allude is the same that has 
produced “Six Weeks at Long’s,”’ and similar ingenious works, we fear 
that our readers will consider our praise to be rather of an equivocal 
description. ‘The politics and personality of Vivian Grey are in the taste 
of the John Bull—the literature of Blackwood’s Magazine—and the eter- 
nal affectation of extra-superfine gentility of both. The author is perpe- 
tually assuring us that no body is worthy of notice who wears a coat 
which is not of a peculiar colour and cut—who does not use silver forks— 
or who lives in Russell-square. But, excepting these affectations, of 
which really fashionable people are never guilty, we must allow that the 
author has copied, with considerable fidelity, the tone of drawing-room 
life, and transmitted to us with great truth, by means of a few felicitous 
strokes, a number of portraits which will easily be recognized as resem- 
blances of living originals. 

Vivian Grey is represented as a young man of great talents (a charac- 
ter, by the way, not at all justified by the pitch of his conversation), who 
worships the empire of the intellect, and engages in a paltry political in- 
trigue, having for its object the formation of a Cabinet Ministry, at the 
head of which is to be placed a very silly old Marquis—of Carabas. Grey 
is employed to negotiate with a certain eloquent Mr. Cleveland, who joins 
the party—but its plans are defeated through the devices of a Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine, who appears to have been the mistress of half the people in the 
book. The marquis now calls his ‘monstrous clever young friend’ an 
adventurer, a swindler, a scoundrel, a liar, and a villain, adding the com- 
plimentary epithets of base, fawning, &c. &c. to which Grey replies only 
‘My Lord!’ and quits the room to vent his rage on the fair Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine. He addresses her in a long speech, and she bursts a blood 
vessel—through impatience we suppose. The hero then proceeds to 
Cleveland’s, finds that respectable statesman very drunk, is kicked by 
him, sends a challenge, shoots Cleveland through the heart, and goes to 
Germany to hunt wild boars instead of place-hunting at home. 

_It is quite plain, that, from the outline of the story, the author is not 
gifted with marvellous invention. His forte is in satire, and in boldly 
bringing out a character by a single dash of his pencil. ‘Thus he repre- 
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sents Vivacity Dull, who is an easily-recognizable ex-M. P., in the follow: 
ing spirited manner :— 

‘We have had that unendurable bore, Vivacity Dull, with us for g 
whole fortnight. A report of the death of the Lord Chancellor, or a ry. 
mour of the production of a new tragedy, has carried him up to town: but 
whether it be to ask for the seals, or to indite an ingenious prologue to a 
play which will be condemned the first night, I cannot inform you. How. 
ever, heis capable of doing either.’-—vVol. ii. p. 131. 

We have some very unlucky attempts at eloquenge and wit, and a good 
deal of prosing about virtuous cottagers, a little sneering at “ liberal prin- 
ciples,” and not a little vulgarity. A writer who pretends to such ultra- 
fashion as the author of Vivian Grey, should be less familiar with Ben 
Burn and the slang dictionary, and should avoid talking of ‘ invites,’ &¢, 
His fictitious characters are drawn with extreme feebleness—it is only 
when he is personal that he shows any power. Mrs. Felix Lorraine 
figures in every German novel and tragedy that ever was written. 

The dedication of this book presents an example of failure in a violent 
attempt to be antithetical, which is too ludicrous not to be quoted :— 

‘To the best and greatest of men. 
I dedicate these volumes. 
He for whom it is intended will accept and appreciate 
the compliment. Those for whom it is not intended 
Will—do the same!’ 














Art. XIII. The Labours of Idieness ; or, Seven Nights Entertain 
ments. By Guy Penseval. Post 8vo. 9s.6d. London. Taylor. 1826. 


WE do not know very well what to say of this book. There is unques- 
tionably considerable talent about it, and the author has both poetry and 
humour in his composition: but his taste is sometimes so false, and his 
affectations so monstrous, and there is so much flippancy mixed up with 
both his fancy and his drollery, that we are alternately tempted to read 
the volume and to throw it down. 


The author’s prose is all poetical: but we think his fancies look better 
in verse. 


‘ We Dryad sisters exiled be 
From our sweet groves in Thessaly : 
Green Tempe calls us back. again, 
And Peneus weeps for us, in vain ; 
But here our oracles we breathe, 
And here our oaken crowns we wreathe, 
Or fleet along the slippery stream, 
Or wander through the greenwood dim, 
Or to its inmost, haunts repair, 
To comb our dark green tresses there, 
Or loose them to the whistling wind, 
And then with flowers and ivy bind. 
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We've danced and sung on yonder glade 
Whilst Pan on his rush organ played, 
And Satyr gambol’d, and young Faun 
Whirled us around the reeling lawn, 
Till Echo, whooping under ground, 

Bid us to cease our antic round, 

Else she would raise the hill with noise, 
And spread to heaven her traiterous voice. 
Then why should we for Tempe mourn, 
Although we never can return ¢ 

This torrent rolls a wave as sweet 

As ever Peneus uttered yet : 

This father oak which shelters me, 
Hath not his peer in Thessaly: 

This vale as deep, as wild, as green, 

As Tempe is, or e’er hath been ; 

So like in wood, and stream, and air, 
That oft we seem re-exiled there : 

And scare a Dryad here has flown, 

But takes this Tempe for her own! 


The volume consists of seven tales, of which one or two, in spite of the 
author’s numberless affectations, display considerable elegance of language 
and tenderness of description, 





Art. XIV. William Douglas; or, the Scottish Exiles. A Historical 
Novel. 3 Vols. 12mo. 21s. London. Longman and Co. 1826, 


Tue first page of this ‘ historical novel’ told us what we had to dread— 
another imitation of Sir Walter Scott, and a new inundation of eloquent 
presbyterians, ferocious covenanters, heroic young ladies and old gentle- 
men, generous officers in red coats, and a whole army of saints and 
martyrs, together with an idiot of the Davie Gellatley breed, an ancient 
gentlewoman like Mause Headrigg, or a mysterious Sybil in a black cloak, 
s0 indispensable to a Scotch novel. 

It was therefore without surprise that we encountered all these per- 
sonages in our progress through these volumes, together with their natural 
accompaniments of caves, hill-sides, sermons, violations, murders, and 
psalm-singing. The author is so faithful a copyist of his master, 
that he has even given us an imitation of the famous storm in the 
Antiquary. 

The first part of this novel is occupied with the details of the cruelties 
and oppressions exercised in Scotland by the episcopalian faction, the 
persecutions and sermons of the covenanters, and the adventures of a 
certain Ensign Forshaw, who falls in love with a young lady in con- 
Sequence of her talent for preaching. The second part relates the 


banishment of Douglas and some of his friends, on account of his 


religious opinions, which gives its second title to the novel; and the 
third yolume winds up the story, by the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange in England, and the abdication of James II. The troubles of 
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Scotland, and the discontents of England, are appeased: Sir Sholto 
Douglas, the father of the hero, has his forfeited estate restored to him; 
Douglas returns to his country, and Forshaw is united to his lecturing 
beloved. 

This novel might have been readable, if it had appeared before Sir W, 
Scott presented us with his vigorous pictures of the struggles of this 
period, and threw over the covenanters and their foes the enchanting lights 
and shadows of his genius; but “ William Douglas” will not do after 
“Old Mortality.” It is but fair to say, however, that the author is by 


no means a contemptible imitator, that he writes with considerable ele. 
gance, and occasionally with energy. 





A 


Art. XV. Rejected Articles. Post 8vo. 10s.6d. London. Colburn. 
1826. 


Tere are three kinds of imitation in acting which will serve to illustrate 
the class of illustrative writing, to which the book before us belongs. 
There is Matthews’s imitation of Kemble, which excites laughter from the 
slight exaggeration of the actor’s peculiarities, and the collection of them 
allinto a small space. There is Young’s imitation of Kemble, which ex- 
cites no laughter, because the peculiarities of his acting are not all exag- 
gerated; and there is any bad actor’s imitation of Kemble, which is 
exceedingly dull, and full of the said bad actor’s own peculiarities alone. 
The Rejected Addresses belong to the first of these classes, the Poetic 
Mirror (by Mr. Hogg) to the second, and the volume before us to the 
third. We hold it to be needless to say that the present work is not 
written by the Smiths; for the author confesses that two out of his ten 
articles are genuine Rejected Articles, written by a certain P.G.P. If 
these are true initials, we profess ourselves utterly unable to guess what 


name is meant: and luckily the dulness of the book renders it needless 
to inquire. 


We conceive it to be almost as necessary that a jew d’esprit should be 
short as that it should be witty. A joke of 60 pages (the average length 
of each of these Rejected Articles) becomes a very serious affair. Who 
would ever have read the “‘ Loves of the Triangles,’’ if that brilliant pro- 
duction had been as long as the Botanic Garden? The writer of the 
Rejected Articles is as long as his originals, and is, unfortunately, not 
at all like them. There is none of that characteristic variety in his style 
which enables one at once to discover the originals of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses ; even the prefixed initials might be completely changed, without 
any prejudice to the resemblance. : 

The present volume professes to consist of imitations of C. Lamb, Cob- 
bett, the Smiths, Professor Wilson, Hazlitt, Jeffrey, Leigh Hunt, and P.G.P. 

Mr. Lamb is an original, pathetic, and eloquent writer, who throws 42 
air of quaintness over his style by the occasional, but rare use, of antique 
words, and an affectation of the stately march of the sentences of some 
favourite old prose-writer. He has no other peculiarities, and certainly 


not one of those ascribed to him in this author’s imitation of him, which 
looks more like a bad parody of Johnson. 
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The admirable imitation of Cobbett in the Rejected Addresses ought, 
we think, to have warned the author off these premises. He has only 
succeeded in catching the coarsest feature of that popular writer—his vein 
of abuse: when he attempts any thing beyond it, he sinks into a mere 
plagiarist. A paper called “ Grimm’s Ghost” professes to be “ by the 
other author of Rejected Addresses. We have read with pleasure some of 
Mr. James Smith’s paranomasiac effusions, and are extremely sorry to 
find him here represented as perpetrating such puns as settee for city, 
Rind for Rhine, and other enormities of the same description. 

A dull letter on ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet’”’ is intended to imitate Professor 
Wilson, a writer whose peculiarities are so easily caricatured, that we can- 
not conceive how even such a writer as the author of “ Rejected Articles” 
overlooked them. 

Of the remaining attempts at imitation which occupy this volume, we 
have only to say that if they had been offered as ‘articles’ for insertion 
ip any periodical work of the day, the editor would deserve the fate of 
Sisyphus who would not have marked them as ‘ rejected.’ 





Art. XVI. Tales round a Winter's Hearth. By Jane and A. M. 
Porter. 2 Vols. 12mo. 16s. London. Longman andCo. 1826. 


Tue authoresses of these volumes have been long known as indefatigable 
novel-weavers, who have contrived, between them, to furnish the circu- 
lating libraries with upwards of forty volumes of chivalry and sentiment. 
There are so few of our readers who have not, at some time of their lives, 
read Thaddeus of Warsaw, the Scottish Chiefs, the Hungarian Brothers, 
or some other novel out of the long list of the works of these ladies, that 
we need not tell them what they have to expect from the announcement 
of this new series of tales. ‘There is one thing, however, very remark- 
able about them: we mean their brevity ; which we cannot help noticing 
as a peculiar merit. They are four in number: ‘Glenrowan,’ a Scottish 
Jegend, which details the adventures: and escape of a young lady who 
had shut herself up by accident in a subterranean cave, into which she 
had gone alone to seek money to support the Pretender: the next is 
‘Lord Howth,’ a wonderful story of an Irish peer who was attended by a 
sort of spirit that assumed the disagreeable form of a rat—which is killed 
by his lordship in a fit of passion. After this distressing occurrence 
‘Lord Howth was no longer the same animated and animating person: 
the dying look and dying cry of his poor little pet haunted his sleeping 
and waking hours, alloying those intellectual pleasures, which of all men 
Lord Howth was the best fitted to find and to enjoy on the classic ground 
of Italy and Greece. He wandered beneath the giant shadow of the Co- 
liseum, and stood on the silent plain of Marathon, with feelings withered 
and blighted by self-condemnation.’—Vol. i. p. 104. 

On first reading this piece of fine writing we really thought that Miss 
Porter meant by her rat the kind of animal peculiar to the House of Com- 
mons, and that Lord Howth had actually killed a member of parliament : 
but we were consoled on reading farther to find that all his lordship’s 
absurd remorse was caused by having killed one of the more ordinary and 
less disgusting of the tribe. 
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By far the best tale in these volumes is that entitled ‘Jeannie Halliday. 
It details the virtuous and violent struggles of a young man with his hope. 
less passion for the betrothed of another—his tender friendship after sh 
became the wife of his rival—and the final sacrifice of his happiness. ang 
life to her and to her children. We cannot afford room for quotation: 
but few things can be more affecting than the simple-hearted affectio, 
and devotion of Alan Forsyth, or the details of his gradual decay, - . 

The last story, which occupies the whole of the second volume, is not 
so much to our taste. It is a tale of the days of the crusades, and is called 
‘The pilgrimage of Berenice.’ It contains some pieces of rather brilliant 
description : but its structure is uninteresting and improbable, and the 
plot is rendered unnecessarily obscure by the abrupt breaks in the story 
which the reader perpetually encounters. 
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Art. XVII. Field Flowers ; being a Collection of Fugitive and othe 
Poems. By the Author of ‘ Odes,” “ Portland Isle,” &c. 12mo, 
pp- 182. 7s. London. Relfe. 1826. 


Tue ‘ flowers’ which the author has presented to us in this collection, 
are indeed of the character he has so modestly given them—‘ field flowers, 
A few possess some fragrance, but it is. wild and perishable, while the 
greater number have no odour at all, and are scarcely to be distinguished 
from weeds. The author says, he writes to please himself, and while 
away the ennui of his leisure hours, and that so far he has been successful, 
But he should recollect, that if he publishes what he writes, he should 
endeavour also to please his readers, and that verses which sound a 

ably enough to the ear, may make no impression on the understanding. 
In this predicament, we fear, stands the ‘ Bandit’s Bride,’ a tale of nearly 
two hundred lines, which, though occasionally smooth enough, we found 
it difficult tocomprehend. Other pieces in this collection might be spe- 
cified as destitute both of. melody and sense, but as the author assures us 
that his ‘ design will be amply fulfilled.’ if ‘ but one frail favourite flowret 
should be selected from his little nosegay by each fair reader,’ we,. fait 
in one sense, though not in another, trust that it may afford him sufficient 


encouragement to proceed in his excursions, if we detach one specimen 
from his bouquet. 


‘LA BELLE BORDELAISE. 


“It matters not where first I heard thy voice’s melting tone, 

Or whether on the Arno’s banks, or by the beauteous Rhone ; 
Whether where flows the poplar’d Loire or Tiber’s classic pride, 
Or where, beneath yet bluer skies, the Vistula’s blue tide. 


It was not that thine every step betrayed an innate grace, 

It was not that thy very soul shone mirror’d in thy face— 

Nor was it beauties few could boast, save angel forms above, 
Whose mighty spell enchain’d my heart, and bade it bow to Love. 


I am not one to sit and gaze unmoved on female charms— 

Tho’ past the summer noon of life, Love still my bosom warms; 
Or if the passion that I feel springs less from the bright eye 

Than when ’tis dimm’d with sorrow’s tear, perchance ’tis sympathy. 
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By whatsoever name tis call’d, whatever it may be, 

Fair, grateful stranger of Bordeaux, ’twas that I felt for thee ; 
{ knew not what the passion was, I little cared to know— 

It was enough, I saw thee weep, and shared thy load of woe. 


Myself a stranger in a clime, its language scarcely known, 

Far from my native land away, dull, desolate, alone,— 

What wonder that 1 clung to one whose every word and look 
Bespoke the mind that gave them birth skill’d but in Nature’s book. 


At times she’d smile—how sweetly smile !—to hear me tell of Truth 
And firm Fidelity that crown’d the plighted vows of Youth; 

_ And then again—as some dark thought, like fancied shades in sleep, . 
Obscured the sun-beams of the soul—she’d press my hand and weep. 


For she, like me, had loved, and he she loved was far away, 

Where quiver’d Persia’s turban’d bands salute the God of day ; 
While she, who oft my throbbing brow had pillow’d on her breast, 
Watch’d haply each white sail that near’d the green Isle of the West. 


Tell, tell me, ye who boast to know the workings of the soul, 
What magic spell two stranger hearts could thus alike control ! 
"Twas with a sigh supprest we met, but yet we knew not why, 
And when we parted, still, alas! we parted with a sigh. 


We met as thousands may have met, but never till that hour 

Felt I how more than mortal seem’d dear woman’s soothing power ; 
And oh! if there’s on earth one gift more than another rare, 

It is when woman’s lip pours forth, for him she loves, a prayer. 


Nor need we ask what genial sky matured her tender frame, 
Since woman still, whate’er her clime, is mentally the same ; 
Whether where snowy bosoms heave amid the Western main, 
Or where bright eyes, Love’s twin stars, light the orange groves of Spain. 


All that in life we mostly prize ’tis her’s alone to bring, 

In her the way-worn pilgrim quaffs the desert’s crystal spring— 
In her the exile finds a friend—the man of many woes 

In her fond bosom pity seeks, in her fond arms repose. 


Where breathes, amid the wide, wide world, that isolated one 
Who, spurning Woman’s social smile, would rather live alone? 
For what is life deprived of her? a long, dull, dreary tale— 
A sea whose billows ebb nor flow—a ship without a sail. 


I’ve marked her in each varying change of woe as well as weal, . 
Seen Love’s bright glance flash from her eye—the tear-drop from it steal; 
I've dwelt, with feelings how intense, on each capricious mood, 
‘Mid the gay crowd of city life or rural solitude. 


1 may have—in mine hours of mirth or boyish arrogance— 

At each or all her foibles hurled keen satire’s pointed lance ! 

Yet have I too—and where is he would not have done the same ?— 
The while I chid those foibles, loved the frailty whence they came, 


Then fare thee well, Clotide, farewell! and tho’ we meet no more, 
I'll not forget thee ’mong the fair of mine own native shore— 
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For memory still will sometimes turn, ’mid Beauty’s proudest show 
To where beneath her vine-bower weeps the fair maid of Bordeaux: 


Pp. 73—79, 

There is another poem, ‘ The Betrothed,’ which might be selected asa 

companion to this ; it is in the same measure, and is by no means devoid 

of merit, But the extract which we have given may induce the reader 

to consult the publication itself, and mitigate the judgement which. we 
have been obliged to pass on the other compositions. 





———— 


Art. XVIII. Smith’s new Pocket Companion to the Roads of England 


and Wales, and part of Scotland. 12mo. 8s. London. Smith and 
Son. 1826. 


‘Books of the roads’ are generally among the least intelligible of those 
compilations which are imposed as a tax upon inquisitive travellers—a 
class of men formidably diminished as to our own country since the multi- 
plication of stage coaches. For now who has any apprehension of losin 

his way in England or Scotland? Where now are to be met those thrift 

men who, mounted on sleek roadsters, with well filled saddle-bags carefully 
packed behind them, explore their obscure way by means of guide-books 
and maps from town to town, as in days of yore? If any such there be 
they will find every thing they can desire in this pocket companion. It 
differs from all former works of the kind, chiefly by being really portable, 
and calculated to afford all the information which a traveller requires. 
The roads are described, not in letter-press, as is generally the case, but 
are clearly laid down in maps, in a manner which a child may understand, 
It is, however, a serious omission, that most of the indirect or cross-roads 
are left out, for, in the present state of things, these are almost the only 
roads that require a guide. Many of these, indeed, are inserted in the 
maps, and perhaps the portability of the work would have been injured if 
any attempt were made to comprehend them all. An index is annexed, 
which considerably abridges the perplexing references so abundant in 


works of this nature, and points out every route contained in the maps 
with great perspicuity. 








Art. XIX. The Stanley Tales, Original and Select, chiefly collected by 
the late Ambrose Marten, of Stanley Priory. Part I. 18mo. pp. 180. 
2s.6d. London. W. Morgan. 1826. 


Tus work is formed upon the plan of the Percy Anecdotes. It is pub- 
lished in monthly parts, and is intended to consist exclusively of tales 
original and selected. The first number, which is now before us, is deco- 
rated with a handsome frontispiece, and is printed in the elegant style of 
Watts's Literary Souvenir. The tales are supposed to have been col- 
lected by Mr. Marten, who, after living a while in the world, retired to ® 
priory, where he amused his leisure hours in preparing this miscellany: 
The greater number of the stories are translated, we observe, from the 
German, and are sufficiently amusing for a publication of this description. 


